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COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF RECRUITS, 1917 


This committee of the American Psychological Association was accepted as a sub-committee 
of the Psychology Committee of the National Research Council in November, 1917 (cf. the 
Psychological Review, XXVI, 87). Reading from left to right, top row: F. L. Wells, 
Guy M. Whipple, Robert M. Yerkes, Walter V. Bingham, Lewis M. Terman; bot- 
tom row, right to left: Thomas H. Haines, Henry H. Goddard, Edgar A. Doll (by 
invitation). This committee met for its initial deliberations at The Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, May 28, 1917 fox a period of approximately six weeks, through the cour- 
tesy of the National Committee on Provision for the Feeble-minded and The Training 
School on invitation of Joseph P. Byers, Executive Secretary of the National Committee 
and E. R. Johnstone, Director of the Training School. At this time the preliminary plans 
were developed for the psychological examining of recruits in the U. S. Army. It is of 
interest that all members of this committee are still vigorously engaged in professional ac- 
tivity. This photograph was taken at Vineland in June, 1917. 
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N these days when two or more psy- 
chologists are gathered together, it 
is inevitable that they speak of what ap- 
plied psychology will do in the national 
emergency which confronts us. In 1917, 
much to the surprise of many of us, 
psychology proved ready and able to be 
of service along a wide front. And be- 
cause our work did thus prove of prac- 
tical value, there set in a great advance 
in applied psychology. Despite a slight 
recession in the early twenties due to 
our failure to live up to certain extrav- 
agant expectations, the impetus thus 
given applied psychology during the 
war period was not lost. Rather, as 
itemized in President Paterson’s ad- 
dress? of a year ago, there was through- 
out the intervening twenty years a not- 
able growth. 

Now we face a time, if not of war, 
at least of preparation for war. It is 
natural to expect that by serving well 
the national interest applied psychol- 
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ogy will have another period of expan- 
sion and lush growth. And it is most 
natural that you should expect the Presi- 
dent of this Association to make report 
to you at this time of what plans are 
under way. 

For a variety of reasons I do not pro- 
pose to follow such a program tonight. 
For one thing, there is less to report 
which is being specifically done by the 
Association as such than some of you 
might expect. Your officers have been 
in touch with various governmental 
agencies and have been of some serv- 
ice; and individual members of the 
Association are in truly strategic posi- 
tions of usefulness. But it has been 
judged best that one agency be desig- 
nated to make formal approaches to the 
government in behalf of all psychology 
and the National Research Council is 
legally constituted by Congress to act 
as an advisory council in this capacity. 
This Association is formally represent- 
ed on the N.R.C. committee of psycholo- 
gists for defense and has many of its 
members representing other groups. 
But the Association is not asked yet to 
act in its corporate capacity (except to 
name a representative to the committee. 
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From one point of view, this is less 
disappointing than at first it sounds. 
After all, is there anything to regret 
in the fact that the Association is not 
attempting to duplicate that which is 
being satisfactorily done by other agen- 
cies, or by individuals? What is regret- 
table is that we are either as individuals 
or as an Association, able to do so little 
to meet the challenge of our times. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
of failure or retrogression in the activ- 
ities of applied psychology. Quite on the 
contrary. In 1917, intelligence tests 
were an unheard-of novelty in the Ar- 
my, fiercely attacked and grossly mis- 
understood. Today in the War Depart- 
ment they are quietly taken for granted. 
What has happened, however, is this: 
In 1917 tests of intelligence were so 
new that only reasonably well-trained 
psychologists could administer them and 
interpret the results. Now, group tests 
have been so far perfected that they 
can be administered by any intelligent 
person and can be reasonably well in- 
terpreted for military purposes with- 
out the direct and immediate personal 
intervention of psychologists at all. 

In similar fashion the devising of 
trade tests and of occupational classifi- 
cation technics of various sorts has been 
largely in the hands of men trained in 
applied psychology. But the giving of 
such tests has now been routinized to 
the extent that few professional psy- 
chologists are needed to direct and ad- 
minister this work. Applied psychol- 
ogy, you see, has advanced its technol- 
ogies to the point where certain tasks 
no longer need the attention of applied 
psychologists. This is not retrogres- 
sion; it is a sign of progress. It is evi- 
dence of our increasing professional 
maturity. 

It is a truism, however, that every 
new emergency brings new demands. 


Even in so relatively well cultivated a 
field as personnel classification, I be- 
lieve we shall need, and shall see, strik- 
ing developments. More attention, for 
example, to emotional and personality 
factors, not only in the leaders but in 
the rank and file, seems clearly indicat- 
ed. Just such relatively simple things 
as ability to resist the discomfort of the 
hellish noise of modern warfare must 
play a considerable part. We have more 
than one foot already inside the door in 
this field and as fast as we develop our 
technics we shall see them given a trial. 

Before this Association, however, I 
do not need to insist that even such ex- 
panded form of personnel classification 
as that just indicated does not exhaust 
the potential services of psychology. 
There is another defense problem, es- 
sentially psychological in character, 
which must receive our extended atten- 
tion—morale. Certain aspects of this 
problem have already seen a rather re- 
markable development under psycholog- 
ical auspices. Attitude and opinion sur- 
vey technics come at once to mind. 
There is no question that these will find 
use; if we are not very careful, great 
abuse as well. 

Here again, however, we must see the 
problem in its broadest outline. I should 
particularly call attention to the poten- 
tial services of clinical and consulting 
psychology in morale work. For the 
mechanisms involved in personality ad- 
justment are precisely those involved in 
good or bad morale. Bad morale means 
that a man is disorganized, maladjusted 
to the demands he must meet. The typi- 
cal clinical therapy is therefore morale 
work. 

Some of you will recall, however, that 
in 1917 we entered the Army primarily 
to give individual mental tests. We end- 
ed by developing the first full-fledged 
battery of group tests. Under pressure 
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of mass needs in the Army, mass meth- 
ods were developed. I believe we have 
the possibility of a parallel development 
of clinical treatment methods in the 
field of morale. If clinical psycholo- 
gists—taking that term quite broadly— 
are alert, there is a great opportunity 
to develop group therapy and group pre- 
ventative technics of revolutionary im- 
portance, both for the immediate de- 
fense emergency and for a longer fu- 
ture. 

All this, however, only if we display 
an imaginative daring and an energy in 
developing our professional technics be- 
yond what we have until now displayed. 
If applied psychology is not playing the 
heroic role that we should like to see it 
ple in the emergency, it is because as 
yeu there is too little that we can do bet- 
ter than anyone else. 

This is not a congenial admission for 
me to make. I do not wish to be counted 
among those psychologists—I fear they 
are numerous—who find their science 
interesting but who do not really believe 
in it. On the contrary, I believe fer- 
vently in the mission of psychology in 
the service of mankind. I should great- 
ly prefer to render here a heart-warm- 
ing account of what we have done, with 
a peroration about the important—but 
vague—things we are about to accom- 
plish. 

That, however, would be to yield to 
the typical vice of the after-dinner 
speaker—the vice of saying to an audi- 
ence what it wants to hear. I choose 
rather to consider with you why it is 
that we have so very little to offer com- 
pared with our great opportunities and 
with the great national need. 

Boring, as is well known, has implied 
that the relative failure of psychology 
is that it has not had its great man, its 
Gallileo, its Newton, even its Helmholz. 
Is that true also of applied psychology? 


Perhaps. Certainly it has only been in 
recent years that the applied field has 
attracted the same quality of intelli- 
gence as has been attracted into the 
more theoretical branches of the sci- 
ence. (By and large, applied psychol- 
ogy still does not offer as attractive a 
field in terms of money and of condi- 
tions of service.) 

And yet I do not think that this an- 
swer in terms of hero worship of the 
great man is the answer to the prob- 
lems, either of the nation or of our As- 
sociation. Great men appear from time 
to time to sum up the achievements of 
an era; that is an important réle. But 
without the solid groundwork provided 
by the achievements of others the great 
man simply fails to put in an appear- 
ance. I am more concerned, then, about 
a high average level of ability in a pro- 
fessional field than I am about attract- 
ing into that field a few who may be- 
come outstanding great men. 

That high average level, however, is 
greatly dependent upon the quality of 
professional preparation. I wish to sug- 
gest, therefore, that the weakness of ap- 
plied psychology in national affairs to- 
day—a weakness which has been high- 
lighted by our failure to rise more ade- 
quately to the national emergency— is 
due in large measure to the weakness 
of our education and preparation for 
applied psychology. Whether you agree 
that this is the primary cause of our 
sad and lowly estate, I am sure that you 
will agree that it is at least a partial 
cause and as such worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

Modern science took its rise in the 
late sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies and began to dominate the 
thought of mankind during the eight- 
eenth. This was one of those recurrent 
periods in the history of culture which 
we call rationalistic. Now rationalism 
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may be briefly characterized as a ro- 
mantic or sentimental idealization of 
the concept of Reason. Modern science 
thus grew to man’s estate under the in- 
fluence of the idea that it is nobler to 
think than to act, that theory is more 
honorable than practice. True, science 
had to deal with tangible objects, experi- 
ments had to be performed. Laboratory 
work in science, however, was merely 
the tribute that a romantic idealization 
of theory paid to realism. The mere 
laboratory man, certainly, was regard- 
ed as of less worth than he who could 
bring to light speculative implications. 
The technologist was, and still is, re- 
garded as of inferior rank. A Steinmetz 
or a Langmuir are considered great not 
because of their independent value as 
technologists but because of their con- 
tributions to theory. There is probably 
not one of you here tonight who does 
not harbor a certain reservation about 
the greatness of Edison. All of us, that 
is to say, are the children of Enlighten- 
ment, all of us were brought up on the 
idealization of Reason even in this twi- 
light of the Age of Reason. It is not 
without a struggle, I am sure, that most 
of you have elected to devote your tal- 
ents to the task of actually doing some- 
thing for mankind as psychologists in- 
stead of the more glorious and illustri- 
ous task of writing psychology. 

For the rationalistic attitude is not 
only part of the general cultural pat- 
tern but is particularly characteristic 
of psychology, which has so recently 
emerged from the womb of philosophy. 
And from the wrong kind of philosophy 
at that. Had the philosophic antece- 
dents of psychology been ethics—as, in 
effect, J. Stuart Mill proposed — we 
should have had by now a more practi- 
cally oriented science. As it is, most of 
our traditional problems have been set 
for us by epistemology, the most theo- 


retical and least humanly vital branch 
of philosophy. Even though we rede- 
fine the problems in scientific terms— 
as we have, usually—and even though 
we seek solutions by impeccably scien- 
tific methods, it remains true that the 
major significance of the conclusions 
reached in most psychological studies 
lies in their implications for a philo- 
sophic theory of knowledge. 

To take perhaps the clearest example, 
a truly psychological doctrine of per- 
ception will never be attained, in my 
opinion, until the starting point for in- 
vestigation becomes the practical ques- 
tion of how animals (including man) 
adapt themselves to their environment 
rather than the question as to how it is 
that man can ever have true knowledge 
of reality. I am happy to concede that 
this change in orientation is slowly tak- 
ing place, in large part due to the beha- 
vioristic critique and in part to the la- 
bors of animal psychologists, despite 
the fact that they are seldom accused of 
ultra-practicality. Nonetheless, we are 
far from having won our way through 
in this or in other problems; from out 
the past the hand of epistemology lies 
heavy upon us. And it is the problems 
thus philosophically formulated which 
are deemed fundamental in the training 
even of applied psychologists. 

It is this adherence to the traditional 
outlook which I call fundamentalism. 
This term is so new that the dictionaries 
give it inadequate treatment, thus leav- 
ing me free—by your leave, at least— 
to make it mean, as Humpty Dumpty 
puts it, whatever I want it to mean: 
the attitude, namely, that the tried is 
the true, that the old and the estab- 
lished, the traditional, is of superior 
worth just because it is old. It is essen- 
tially an emotion of horror when doubt 
is expressed of the ancient and sancti- 
fied—and an emotion of anger towards 
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the doubter. If you want to be called a 
sound man, you must never call in ques- 
tion the fundamentals. 

In psychology this attitude attaches 
itself to certain traditional subject mat- 
ters or problems rather than to partic- 
ular solutions or doctrines. It is as if 
a religious denomination were to insist 
that everyone should know thoroughly 
the arguments pro and con the issue of 
total immersion, though leaving mem- 
bers free to believe or do whatever they 
like. Indeed in psychology we tend to 
go further. We say that many problems 
are pseudo-problems due to asking ques- 
tions which should never be asked—and 
then we ask these questions of our grad- 
uate students and expect them to state 
the opposed arguments. This is skep- 
ticism combined with fundamentalism 
with a vengeance. Well, I think this is 
a genuine advance upon the older kinds 
of orthodoxy, though I am not sure. But 
fundamentalism it is, nonetheless. 

In an effort to discover somewhat 
more concretely what the situation is, I 
sent inquiries to eighteen leading grad- 
uate departments of psychology. (Two 
other universities were omitted through 
a clerical error. ) Only two failed to re- 
ply—perhaps because the summer vaca- 
tion was on. I shall not attempt any rig- 
id statistical treatment of the returns; 
there is too much confusion of categor- 
ies. But the general picture which 
emerges is clear enough as to how psy- 
chologists are prepared. 

Everywhere, of course, there is a 
qualifying examination for the doctor- 
ate, and sometimes there are course re- 
quirements as well, for admission to 
candidacy. Let us look at these, for they 
define the required education. One de- 
partment has an examination which 
hews strictly to the line of the “funda- 
mentals”; general, experimental, physi- 
ological, history. These alone admit to 


candidacy. Six departments are some- 
what more generous; the examinations 
are designed to cover the entire field of 
psychology but as we shall see, “essen- 
tials” are emphasized. In five depart- 
ments, only a core of “essentials” is re- 
quired of all, but each candidate is giv- 
en an examination in his special field. 
The most liberal policy is that of four 
departments which combine a special 
field examination, not with a core of es- 
sentials but with an overall testing. 
The general picture here is not strik- 
ingly illiberal. Eleven out of sixteen de- 
partments clearly recognize specializa- 
tion. In most cases, apparently, it runs 
from a third to a half of the qualifying 
examination, but is somewhat less when 
required courses are considered along 
with required examinations. But the 
topics listed as requirements, aside from 
those for the special fields, bear witness 
to a strong traditionalism. One depart- 
ment does not itemize; there is a cen- 
tral core of “essentials” but it is not de- 
fined. (This seems to require the can- 
didates to be mind-readers but it is my 
guess that they have little difficulty in 
surmising what the department deems 
essential.) That leaves, however, only 
fifteen departments which do reveal 
what they ask of everyone. Allow me to 
run through the list, reading off the 
number of times a topic is mentioned as 
a requirement. If it is an elective I'll 
mention that also. (By elective I mean 
here a choice within a general examina- 
tion. I don’t mean the examinations in 
a man’s special field). 
History and Theories, all fifteen. 
Experimental Psychology, fourteen. 
(The department which did not spec- 
ify experimental under that name shall 
not be revealed. But in that department 
there is requirement of the topics of 
learning, of motor phenomena and ac- 
tion, of comparative and of physiologi- 
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cal, so perhaps it really should be re- 
stored to the list of accredited institu- 
tions. But I certainly was shaken when 
I found no mention of experimental 
psychology under that name.) 

Statistics and mental measurements 
come next with eleven votes for require- 
ment. 

Physiological psychology, nine men- 
tions. 

(How many of the other six require 
this under the first two rubrics is any- 
one’s guess. But apparently it is not an 
absolute but an option in at least one 
department.) 

From here down, the list becomes 
more diversified. One more department 
becomes vague; having specified theory 
and critical methodologies—both experi- 
mental and statistical—it sayeth fur- 
ther not. Others are more specific. 

Animal psychology with eight re- 
quirements and three options leads ab- 
normal with seven requirements and 
two options. (Let us pause to consider 
this last in the light of legitimate pub- 
lic expectation of psychologists. There 
are eight out of fifteen departments in 
which there is no requirement of fa- 
miliarity with abnormal phenomena. 
Better to be ignorant of schizophrenia 
than of the behavior of the paramecium 
and the problem-solving of the rac- 
coon. ) 

Social psychology is an essential in 
four departments, an option in two. 
(Should we say it is an unmentionable 
in the other nine? Probably it is not 
quite that bad; it is just a subordinate 
part of theory.) 

General applied psychology comes in 
for requirement in four places and as 
an option at one. Learning is specifical- 
ly mentioned three times, though clear- 
ly this is, in the context, just an extra 
vote for experimental psychology. 

Educational psychology is required 


twice (surprisingly enough, in one of 
the most conservative Eastern univer- 
sities) and is optional twice. Other top- 
ics mentioned once only as required are 
adolescent and child psychology, clini- 
cal (with two options), individual dif- 
ferences, motor phenomena and action, 
and esthetics. Industrial, commercial, 
and legal psychology is required once 
and is one of the options once. 

I think you will concede that while 
there is evidence here of some breadth, 
there is still an astonishing adherence 
to the traditional central core. Inquiry 
as to the willingness of psychology de- 
partments to work with other depart- 
ments was also revealing. Not one is 
willing, apparently, to waive or abate 
its general requirements for admission 
to candidacy in return for qualifications 
in some other field, though several al- 
low or even encourage research work 
for the dissertation which crosses de- 
partmental lines. The attitude seems to 
be: “Let a man be a psychologist first 
of all and then he can add work in so- 
cial administration, in education, in 
commerce, or what have you.” 

Now I take it that application is al- 
ways something of a hybrid affair. Note, 
then, what happens. The Speech De- 
partment says: “A man to be a speech 
correctionist obvicusly must be a speech 
man first of all. Let him learn all about 
phonetics, Grimm’s law, tonal place- 
ment, elocution (because in most places 
one must teach elocution and dramatics 
as well as do speech correction), etc., 
etc. When he is sound in these topics 
we should like him to have all the psy- 
chology there is time left for.” This of 
course is little or none. 

To those of us who know how inti- 
mately speech correction is related to 
personality problems, that doesn’t make 
sense. Is our answer any better? We 
tell a man to spend three or four years 
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to become a clinical psychologist. Then 
—but only then—he is ready to learn a 
little about speech so that he can help 
speech correction cases. And just as a 
speech department refuses to abate any 
of its precious requirements in elocu- 
tion, so we haughtily refuse to abate 
one jot or tittle of our requirements in 
the history of color theory. The result 
is that the speech correctionists do 
very great harm because their psycho- 
logical background is inadequate or 
completely lacking; clinical psycholo- 
gists cannot properly deal with a great 
range of patients because they know 
nothing of speech correction. 

And this is defended on the grounds 
that we must maintain high standards, 
on the grounds that a man must be 
sound in the fundamentais! 

The fundamentalism of our leading 
graduate departments becomes all the 
clearer when we note that the rest of 
a candidate’s education is devoted to the 
preparation of a thesis. I inquired 
whether a dissertation would be accept- 
ed which was primarily an attempt to 
solve a specific practical problem rather 
than to discover new general principles. 
I gave as instance the application and 
adaptation of sound scientific principles 
to the personnel program of a specific 
industrial plant—an application which 
might work but which would not prove 
anything new. 

Apparently the issue is a new one. 
Nearly all the respondents say that the 
problem has not yet come up. Why in 
heaven’s name has it not? A painting 
is acceptable as a doctor’s dissertation. 
An original composition is regularly ac- 
cepted for a degree in music. But a 
similarly creative act in psychology? 
Well, one department only says flatly 
that it would accept such a venture in 
actual application, six departments 
think so, two neatly straddle, and seven 


say no. 

I pressed the point from another an- 
gle by asking what attention was paid 
to qualifications other than verbal agil- 
ity in passing men for the doctorate. 
Specifically I asked whether skill with 
apparatus, clinical expertness, teaching 
ability, administrative finesse or just 
general personality would help a man 
win a degree. The replies seemed to 
reveal great reluctance to admit the 
facts. Two of the departments formally 
admit men to candidacy on the basis of 
other factors than examinations. One 
other specifically requires of all candi- 
dates ability to design experimental ap- 
paratus. Seven apparently do consider 
these other factors, but sub rosa and il- 
legally. Two apparently give small heed 
to it, five none at all. 

Ability, then, to do something as a 
psychologist (even ability to teach) re- 
ceives very little formal, and I suspect 
very little of any other kind, of recog- 
nition in the training or education of 
doctors in psychology. When we rec- 
ommend a man for a position, we lay it 
on thick as to how fine his personality, 
how versatile his ability, but we do far 
too little to see to it during his training 
period that he has attained the personal 
qualifications and the skills required for 
a successful professional career. And 
even when we do thus help to prepare 
him, we do not give him formal credit 
for his accomplishment. Ability to pass 
examinations in “pure” or so-called gen- 
eral psychology remains the overwhelm- 
ingly chief, in some places the sole, cri- 
terion for advancement toward a higher 
degree. Personal qualities, professional 
skills, ability to make sound and en- 
lightened application, even verbalizable 
knowledge of many parts of psychology 
are held to be somehow less vital, less 
important, in a word less fundamental, 
in the training of a psychologist. To be- 
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come a psychologist, or at least to get a 
Ph.D. in psychology, means primarily 
to know something rather than to be 
someone. 

And what must you know? In fine: 
You cannot be a psychologist—not real- 
ly, not even a mere applied psycholo- 
gist—until you have mastered the “fun- 
damentals,” whereas you may know 
nothing at all of other problems and yet 
be a distinguished authority. In some 
institutions let a man be grounded in 
the methodology of the psychophysical 
and psychophysiological laboratory, in 
the history of psychology and in current 
attempts at systematization of a limit- 
ed (and essentially traditional) range 
of theory and he is a sound man, though 
he know nothing or next to nothing of 
child and adolescent, clinical, educa- 
tional and industrial psychology, almost 
nothing also of social psychology (ex- 
cept perhaps the arguments against the 
group mind). He can even be almost 
completely ignorant of animal psychol- 
ogy and still remain sound, though the 
uselessness of most animal work has 
caused it to be accepted with astonish- 
ing rapidity as “after all pretty funda- 
mental stuff.” 

My first challenge obviously is to 
show cause why any particular subject 
matter is more fundamental than any 
other; why the facts of differential psy- 
chology are not as basic as the facts of 
so-called general psychology. Thus the 
fact that visual space perception is 
largely kinesthetic explains fewer im- 
portant phenomena than the fact (which 
is equally well established) that a men- 
tal age of five is prerequisite to rapid 
progress in learning to read. Indeed, 
this relation of M.A. to reading raises 
profound theoretical questions — even 
theoretical questions reaching all the 
way back to philosophy, if all the im- 
plications are considered. And illustra- 


tions could be multiplied ad libitum. 
Some facts obviously, are, more funda- 
mental than others, but they are scat- 
tered throughout the science, not col- 
lected in one little pocket. 

A better case can be made for meth- 
odology as central and fundamental, not 
only in psychology but in all science. 
But the very fact that we can speak of 
the general methods of all science should 
warn us against the belief that they are 
the exclusive possession of one kind of 
psychology, or that the methods of sci- 
ence can be best learned in the tradi- 
tional laboratory. Much scientific meth- 
od is highly general; that can be learned 
wherever it is employed. A vast deal of 
scientific methodology is rather closely 
tied to particular sciences or to specific 
problems, is more or less immoveably 
imbedded in particular situations. This 
kind of scientific methedology can cer- 
tainly be learned best, often can be 
learned only, in close relation with such 
concrete situations. An industrial psy- 
chologist can best learn how to experi- 
ment by attacking experimentally cer- 
tain industrial problems—under com- 
petent direction. 

The addition is important. The com- 
petent director of experimental training 
must be one acquainted with theory and 
facts — relevant theory and relevant 
facts—, must be a skillful experimenter 
himself, and must know how to help the 
neophyte to see the more general meth- 
odological implications of his work. But 
all of this is just as possible in the in- 
dustrial or educational psychology lab- 
oratory, or in the psychological clinic. 

Experimentation cannot be learned, 
on the other hand, by doing “‘cook-book”’ 
laboratory exercises. These do not cease 
to be unreal because they are performed 
in an industrial or educational psychol- 
ogy laboratory. Many of my respon- 
dents denied scathingly their wish to 
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train “mere technicians.” Let us whole- 
heartedly agree with them! We have 
seen in all branches of applied psychol- 
ogy the harm which the mere technician 
can do when unsupervised. But “cook- 
book” laboratory exercises have as their 
almost sole product a limited technical 
training. Learning to experiment comes 
from experimenting, and is often best 
learned on the job. The closer you can 
get to the real problem in which you 
are interested, the more likely you are 
to learn the fundamentals of methodol- 
ogy needed. It is absurd to suppose that 


a clinical psychologist can best learn to 


do the experimental work so gravely 
needed in that field by working with the 
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cess whereby a problem is whipped into 
shape for scientific study is a funda- 
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lems he is later to tackle in his work? 
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procedures inapplicable or dangerous 
for human beings. Instead, in learning, 
the procedure has been to study animals 
wherever possible; and when reluctant- 
ly we use humans for experiments, to 
subject them to problems designed for 
the infra-human, and to treat them 
like infra-humans. This is doubtless 
simplification but it is simplification 
gone to seed. 

In short, the goal of experimentation 
is not the simplification, but the meas- 
urement and control of variables. We 
should simplify—that is, eliminate— 
only as a means to control, and where 
all other means fail. This would seem 
to me sound counsel even for the older 
laboratory procedures, though I see 
small prospect that so revolutionary a 
doctrine will shortly prevail; but it is 
clearly the road to be followed for sound 
applied psychology. 

A little illustration may make clearer 
how the traditional obeisance to labora- 
tory techniques actually obstructs sound 
experimentation in applied psychology. 
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planning an experiment on the color 
preferences of young children. She al- 
lowed that it might be of practical value 
to children’s clothing, toy, and furni- 
ture manufacturers. So she planned to 
present colored discs on a neutral back- 
ground, using the procedure of paired 
comparison. Before you express too 
much contemptuous amusement at her 
naiveté, look into the literature and see 
how many parallels you can find. 

Well, I pointed out gently that her 
method was expensive of time and that 
her range of subjects and of color 
choices would therefore be greatly re- 
stricted. But she persisted. After all, 
I surely could not deny that her proce- 
dure was the theoretically ideal proce- 
dure for holding constant all the vari- 
ables. For example? Well, the space er- 


ror. My reply was to ask how much at- 
tention we need to pay to the space er- 
ror if the choice for an eight-year boy 
is between a doll and a bicycle? Of 
course if we eviscerate the choice, if we 
eliminate everything which would make 
it vital and real, if we simplify the sit- 
uation until the turn of a hair will af- 
fect the balance of choice, then indeed 
we need all the refinements of an elabo- 
rate and delicate methodology to pre- 
vent very minor accidents from prej- 
udicing the result. But the super-refine- 
ment of procedure is thus seen as a ne- 
cessity only because of an unnecessary 
super-refinement of the situation. It is 
an idol of the laboratory den. We are 
creating the very difficulties which our 
procedure is designed to solve. 

I had other criticisms to make but 
they were not needed. The student de- 
cided that she wasn’t interested in any- 
thing so crude as a realistic attempt to 
solve practical preblems. If a child’s 
choice of colors were not to be studied 
by precise, careful, and elaborate meth- 
od, she would prefer to turn her atten- 
tion to other problems. What is the use 
of learning the really subtle techniques 
of psychology if you can’t use them? It 
was impossible to make her see that the 
methodology needed to handle a complex 
problem in all its complexity, though it 
involve relatively crude measurements, 
might require an intellectual subtlety 
far exceeding that involved in the meth- 
od of paired comparison. 

So a fascinating problem remains 
still, I believe, unsolved; and a capable 
young woman has turned away from ap- 
plied psychology because she was over- 
sold on the superior validity of an es- 
sentially narrow approach to experi- 
ment. 

With the utmost sincerity, however, 
I do not question the value, even the 
practical value, of the traditional sub- 
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ject matters. My own research activity 
lies in one of these fields, and anything 
one has to struggle for as hard as one 
does for a little research time must be, 
by the pragmatic test. numbered among 
one’s higher values. But I object to 
these fields or any others being treated 
as sacred cows. 

The older of you may remember 
James’ diatribe against Fechnerian psy- 
chophysics. “It would be terrible,” he 
writes, “if such a dear old man as this 
could saddle our Science forever with 
his patient whimsies, and, in a world so 
full of more nutritious objects of atten- 
tion, compel all future students to 
plough through the difficulties, not only 
of his own works, but of the still drier 
ones written in his refutation. Those 
who desire this dreadful literature can 
find it; . . . The amusing part of it is 
that Fechner’s critics should always feel 
bound, after smiting his theories hip 
and thigh and leaving not a stick of 
them standing, to wind up by saying 
that nevertheless to him belongs the im- 
perishable glory, of first formulating 
them and thereby turning psychology 
into an exact science, 


‘And everybody praised the duke, 

Who this great fight did win. 

But what good came of it at last? 

Quoth little Peterkin, 

Why, that I cannot tell, said he, 

But ’twas a famous victory!’ ” 

Now taken out of its context this is 
not quite fair to James’ position toward 
psychophysics. But let the challenge 
stand in this form. I think it can be 
and has been answered. Good has come 
of psychophysics, at last! There are 
many places in industry, for example, 
where it is greatly needed, a few where 
it is used. But it remains a specialty, a 
very highly specialized topic which it is 
absurd to saddle upon all psychologists. 

Or take the history of psychology 


which is, you recall, an absolute require- 
ment almost everywhere. Now for a 
professional man as contrasted with a 
mere artisan, an historical orientation 
is highly desirable. But is the history 
of psychology’s origin in philosophy 
just what we need, all of us, whether 
we are to be rat researchers, education- 
al psychologists, or clinicians? For a 
clinician, a history of ethical and pro- 
fessional codes would seem to be more 
useful than a history of associationism. 
For the educational psychologist, on the 
other hand, the history of association- 
ism might be very much in point; it 
should serve to show him the shady 
past of our most respectable education- 
al practices. The appeal, you see, is for 
selection and relevance to professional 
purpose, not the elimination of history. 

Certainly, also, there is no appeal for 
the elimination of theory in the prepara- 
tion of applied psychologists. But here 
again, we must select. An industrial 
psychologist should be, for example, 
thoroughly familiar with the topic of 
frustration—surely theoretical enough 
for any one. But I am not so sure he 
need be familiar with the theory of the 
immanent objectivity of consciousness. 
A clinical candidate should certainly 
know the theory of play therapy but I 
think he could survive quite well with- 
out knowing von Kries’ duplicity theory. 

For it is preposterous to hope that 
anyone can master the whole range of 
psychology and related fields in the time 
reasonably available for professional 
preparation. I grant freely the possible 
usefulness of any psychological fact or 
theory for any psychologist. But we 
must beware of asking our bewildered 
candidate to ride about like the White 
Knight in Alice’s Looking Glassland— 
carrying, amidst much other baggage, 
a mousetrap in order to be prepared if 
he should happen to meet a mouse. 
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And we must be very sure when we 
assert that certain facts or principles 
are of greater or wider potential useful- 
ness. For if we are to over-value part 
of the science, it must be literally at the 
expense of other parts. If applied psy- 
chologists have been guilty of super- 
ficial and unimaginative work, it is in 
part because they have been obliged to 
spend too much of their time in prepara- 
tion upon coordinate and not too relevant 
specialties—the specialties of funda- 
mentalist psychology—and too little up- 
on their own special field and upon 
those which are more closely related. 
Training in the applied field has been a 
mere extra, something to be got catch- 
as-catch can, sometimes even bootlegged. 
I am strongly inclined, moreover, to be- 
lieve that the over-valuation of funda- 
mentalist psychology cramps our imag- 
ination in more subtle ways and ob- 
scures our vision of practical issues. 

What, then, is proposed? Fortunately 
here I can be briefer. For the implica- 
tion of the foregoing is clearly, I think, 
that we need a more varied, a more 
flexible program for applied psycholo- 
gists, one more definitely designed for 
the needs of application, one which re- 
gards the psychologist’s own watch- 
word, individual differences. I hesitate 
to say that we need more specialization 
lest I be misunderstood. Certainly I do 
not propose a narrow program; we are 
talking of the preparation of profession- 
al men and women, not of artisans and 
technicians. But there are many and 
various routes to professional breadth! 
To take a relatively uncontroversial ex- 
ample, social psychology surely adds 
more to a clinician’s breadth of outlook 
than most of psychophysiology. 

But I should certainly go beyond the 
boundaries of psychology in seeking 
professional depth. Applied psychology 
functions in a social matrix. The ap- 


plied psychologist must understand the 
world he lives in, must have a broader 
understanding of the institutions in 
which and through which he works. 
This broader social understanding may 
be had partly by relevant study, partly 
only by direct experience best provided 
by apprenticeship or interneship. No 
one doubts this. Why, then, should it 
find no recognition in our formal pro- 
gram of preparation? 

We should, moreover, frankly recog- 
nize the hybrid character of application. 
This means some measure of joint re- 
sponsibility in the training of the pro- 
fessional man. We have been too un- 
willing to learn from speech correction- 
ists, from social administrators and so- 
cial case workers, from educators, from 
industrial engineers. It seems to me 
that every candidate for the doctorate 
should have something like a minor in 
one of these fields even if it be at the 
expense of some traditional topics in 
psychology. If that be treason, make 
the most of it; it certainly is not an ap- 
peal for narrowness. 

I do, however, appeal for the recog- 
nition of both the theory and practice 
of applied psychology as of worthy a 
place among the fundamentals. My col- 
league, Francis Maxfield, is fond of tell- 
ing the story of the time when William 
James at a meeting of the American 
Psychological Association could rule off 
the program a discussion of mental de- 
ficiency as “not really psychology.” That 
day has passed. Applied psychology 
and the other non-fundamental topics 
are accepted as having their place—and 
they ought to keep it! The dominant at- 
titude, shared even by many applied 
psychologists, is that the applied fields 
(and the others) must act like the duti- 
ful children of their parent, which for 
want of a better name I have called 
Fundamentalist Psychology. 
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It was partly in reaction against the 
attitude that applied psychology chil- 
dren should be seen but seldom heard 
that this Association was organized. Of 
course that is not the whole story, but 
neither is it entirely false to consider 
the founding of the Association as a 
struggle on the part of applied psychol- 
ogy for weaning from the patriarchal 
family. 

There are implications here which 
any student of adolescent psychology 
can easily supply. An adolescent does 
not show his maturity by a continuous 
conflict with the parent but by a meas- 
ured and objective independence in the 
pursuit of his aims. The possession of 
his own house-key and his right to be 
heard in the family councils need not 
be accompanied by physical departure. 
I devoutly hope that this will be recog- 
nized by the American Association for 
Applied Psychology. 

On the other side, wise parents rec- 
ognize that they cannot keep their grow- 
ing children in pupillage nor do they 
wish to do so. Adolescent revolt must 
be met by grant of genuine freedom (as 
it has been in this case) and by a spirit 
of mutual trust and esteem. Upon the 
merely organizational side, I think that 
the weaning of applied psychology is 
practically completed and all is well. 

I am not quite so happy, however, 
about the parallel implication that the 
applied psychologies are the children of 
pure psychology—not at least with the 
implications as usually drawn. There is 
too much implication of a bar sinister. 
The applied psychologies seem to be re- 


garded as the fruits of an unholy alli- 
ance between pure psychology and prac- 
tical necessity, or at best of a machine- 
gun wedding during the War of ’17-’18, 
though, if that is true, surely the term 
pure psychology is slightly inappropri- 
ate. Even though it was under stress of 
war-time emotion, the lady was a shade 
too willing. 

In contrast with this viewpoint, it is 
my contention that applied psychology 
is not the off-spring but the contempor- 
ary and co-equal of the other brances 
of the science. I will not attempt to 
trace the genealogies of our sister dis- 
ciplines within psychology except to 
suggest that some of them seem to have 
sprung from the older philosophic psy- 
chology by a sort of parthenogenesis. 
We are proud, for our part, to claim for 
applied psychology descent on one side 
from practical needs. I suggest, how- 
ever, that it is time that we stop think- 
ing in terms of parent-child relation- 
ships and think in terms of sibling rela- 
tionships between the various aspects of 
psychology. The traditional subjects or 
divisions must be seen, as already sug- 
gested, as specialties just as the applied 
psychologies now are. The general psy- 
chology of the future will then be truly 
general, an attempt to integrate basic 
facts wherever found. Relationship be- 
tween these divisions there undoubted- 
ly is, fruitful relationship moreover; 
and it may be much more fruitful in 
future than it is now, if we put aside a 
belated 18th Century fundamentalism 
and recognize that one kind of psychol- 
ogy is just as fundamental as another. 
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SUMMARIZED PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS OF THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. M. LOUTTIT, Executive Secretary 


HE Fourth Annual Professional 
Conference and Business Meeting 
of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, Incorporated, was 
held at Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, on September 1, 
2, and 3, 1940, in conjunction with the 
meetings of the American Psychological 
Association. Definite figures on the size 
of registration are not available because 
the same registration card was used for 
the four psychological associations hold- 
ing meetings. However, several lines of 
evidence indicate that there were at 
least four hundred members and guests 
registered. The program as published in 
this JOURNAL Volume IV, Number 4, 
July-August, 1940 included eleven pro- 
fessional roundtables and symposia (one 
of which was held jointly with the Am- 
erican Speech Correction Association) ; 
business meetings of Sections, Boards, 
and the Association; physical meetings 
of professional committees and a Con- 
ference of Professional Committees ; and 
twenty-two research papers read on 
Wednesday and Thursday at sessions 
arranged in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Follow- 
ing the annual dinner the President, Dr. 
Horace B. English, delivered an address 
on “Fundamentals and Fundamental- 
ism in the Preparation of Applied Psy- 
chologists.” 
The careful work of the local com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
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M. R. Trabue was evidenced in the 
efficiency with which the meetings were 
carried on. The Association recognized 
the valuable contribution of Pennsyl- 
vania State College by adopting the fol- 
lowing motion made by Dr. R. A. Brote- 
markle at the Annual Business Meeting: 


Resolved: That the Association extend to the 
authorities of the University and also to the 
Department of Psychology, its Chairman, and 
all members who assisted in the entertainment 
of the Association, a vote of thanks. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following thirty-two persons were 
recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Fellows: I. M. Al- 
taraz, H. C. Bingham, M. (Halloran) 
Brockbank, H. Champney, R. C. Conkey, 
W. R. Clark, J. H. Craft, M. R. Crowley, 
N. A. Cutts, Esther de Weerdt, R. M. 
Dorcus, M. T. Eaton, M. H. Elliott, M. 
Erdélyi, A. D. Freiberg, I. C. Hamlett, 
P. A. Horst, A. K. Kurtz, R. A. McFar- 
land, H. C. Mahan, E. H. Morris, C. L. 
Odom, H. N. Rivlin, G. M. Ruch, D. Se- 
gel, H. M. Skeels, T. J. Snee, N. N. 
Springer, R. T. Storey, R. R. G. Watt, 
L. N. Yepsen. 

The following eighteen persons were 
recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Associates: G. M. 
Blair, M. L. Blum, W. M. Danner, P. M. 
Fitts, W. 8S. Gregory, A. L. Gillette, J. H. 
Hazelhurst, R. C. Kammerer, W. H. Mc- 
Cann, E. Meyer, F. A. Mullen, J. C. 
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Newlin, L. A. Pennington, E. W. Sender- 
ling, G. A. Seeck, D. E. Super, C. E. 
Tuthill, R. M. Lindner. 

The following eleven persons not hold- 
ing the doctorate were recommended by 
the Board and were presented individu- 
ally to the Association. They were elect- 
ed as Associates by vote of the Associa- 
tion: F. H. Achard, L. D. Cohen, E. 
Dombey, A.R. King, K. Lewis, V. Lewis, 
W. O’D. Pierce, D. J. Sublette, B. K. 
Swartz, R. J. Triplett, M. Van de Water. 

The following Associates on recom- 
mendation of the Board, were trans- 
ferred to Fellowship: W. R. Baller, D. 
Baruch, R. M. Bellows, C. C. Bennett, 
R. L. Brigden, J. W. Carter, Jr., L. W. 
Croft, S. D. Evans, W. H. Gardner, J. 
M. McGinnis, F. McKinney, T. E. New- 
land, W. Reichenburg, M. G. Reiman, 
W. H. Thompson, W. H. Wulfeck. 

The Board of Governors voted, and 
announced at the Annual Meeting, that 
beginning in 1941 it would recommend 
applicants for election as Associates on- 
ly. These members may, of course, apply 
for transfer to Fellowship at the next 
or any subsequent annual meeting ac- 
cording to the procedure and require- 
ments provided for in the By-Laws. It 
is understood in this action that the 
Board at its discretion may recommend 
for Fellowship certain exceptional cases. 

It was voted by the Board that each 
applicant upon payment of his applica- 
tion fee shall be placed on the mailing 
list to receive the complete current vol- 
ume of the JOURNAL. If the application 
is rejected the application fee will be 
returned as has been the policy. 

The Board voted to recommend a 
change in the sponsorship requirements 
and to submit the necessary amendment 
to the By-Laws to a mail ballot. This 
change requires sponsorship from at 
least one Fellow and three additional 
sponsors who may or may not be mem- 
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bers but who have first-hand knowledge 
of the applicant’s present work. 

In order to avoid a necessary increase 
in the dues of members who are not 
members of the American Psychological 
Association, the Board recommended 
amending the By-Laws so that subscrip- 
tion to Psychological Abstracts is not 
required. Negotiations are under way to 
make this journal available to our mem- 
bers at the same rate, $4.00 per year, 
paid by members of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

(These amendments were accepted by 
mail vote of the Association membership 
during October, 1940. The amendments 
are as follows: 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 5. A nomination for Fel- 
lowship or Associateship must be supported 
by at least four endorsements, one of which 
must be made by a Fellow of the Association, 
the other three may be Fellows, Associates, or 
non-members who have direct first-hand know!- 
edge of the applicant’s present work. At least 
one endorsement must be by a member of the 
Section most nearly corresponding to the ap- 
plicant’s primary field of specialization. Nomi- 
nation and endorsements must be submitted 
to the Executive Secretary of the Association 
not later than April first of the year in which 
the application is to be acted upon. 

ARTICLE XII, SECTION 3. Any Fellow or Asso- 
ciate shall, upon payment of the subscription, 
be entitled to receive, without further charge, 
the official journal of the Association through- 
out that membership year to which said sub- 
scription shall be applicable.) 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The present Executive Secretary took 
over the duties of the office on January 
1, 1940, following transfer of Associa- 
tion records from Columbus, Ohio to 
Bloomington, Indiana. A detailed report 
of the Secretary’s activities was pre- 
pared for the Board of Governors and 
at their direction was read at the An- 
nual Business Meeting. The items in 
the report which are of general interest 
may be summarized here. 
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It became evident early in the year 
that there were a number of things 
either of importance to specific Sections 
or of temporary interest to the Associa- 
tion as a whole. It did not seem advis- 
able to use space in the official journal 
for material of an essentially ephemeral 
nature. Therefore, with the approval of 
the Board of Editors the Secretary 
started a bulletin series of which seven 
numbers have been published. These 
seven numbers include the By-Laws of 
the four Sections and of the Board of 
Editors, a report on applied journals, 
and a summary of suggestions from 
members. The bulletins have in all 
cases been sent to members of the 
Board of Governors and the Board of 
Editors. The By-Laws of the separate 
Sections have been sent to all members 
of those Sections. In order to reduce ex- 
pense these bulletins were noted in this 
Journal' and are available to any mem- 
ber for a three-cent stamp. 

Among the materials transferred from 
the previous Secretary’s office were ap- 
proximately seventy-five letters concern- 
ing requests for information about 
membership. All of these were checked 
with the files and those individuals who 
had not made application were written 
to and asked to inform us rather defi- 
nitely of their intentions. In addition a 
list of 250 names secured from Dr. Dar- 
ley’s list was circularized, calling the 
Association to their attention and sug- 
gesting that they might find member- 
ship of advantage. We have not endeav- 
ored to keep exact track of returns from 
these lists, but at least three-quarters of 
the sixty applications considered at the 
meeting were in part a response to our 
letters. 

Inasmuch as the various sections had 
not been too efficient in reporting their 


1 JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1940, 
4 (January-February): 33. 


elections, it was found that the record 
of Sectional membership was woefully 
incomplete. Furthermore, it became evi- 
dent that a very large number of mem- 
bers who had expressed interest in a 
particular Section had never been re- 
ferred to that Section. Therefore the 
Secretary’s office secured complete lists 
from the Section Secretaries and then 
checked all applications and referred 
credentials to the proper Sections. At 
the present time the membership rec- 
ords consist of a folder for each mem- 
ber, and three indexes: one alphabetical 
by name, each card of which indicates 
the date of election and Section mem- 
berships; one arranged geographically ; 
and a third arranged by Section mem- 
berships. Each of these is kept up to 
date. 

According to the Indiana statute un- 
der which the Association is incorpor- 
ated it is necessary that a certificate of 
membership, signed by the President 
and Secretary, be issued to each mem- 
ber. Satisfactory certificates have been 
prepared and are now (October, 1940) 
being prepared for mailing to members. 
These certificates will be mailed before 
the end of the year 1940. 

The Secretary’s office prepared the 
Call for Nominations ballot and the 
election ballots, including those for the 
Clinical, Consulting and Educational 
Section offices ; counted ballots for Presi- 
dent ; edited material for the Directory, 
prepared various mimeographed mater- 
ials, including five thousand one-sheet 
descriptions of the Association distrib- 
uted at the National Conference of So- 
cial Work; coordinated the work of the 
Section Program Committees and coop- 
erated with the American Psychological 
Association Program Committee; and 
carried on the infinite details of routine 
necessary to maintain efficiency in rec- 
ords and Association business. Almost 
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all of the work of the office has to be 
carried on by correspondence. Since 
January 1, between twenty-five hundred 
and three thousand pieces of mail have 
been sent from the Secretary’s office 
and a similar number has been re- 
ceived. 

Every effort is being made by all 
elected officers of the Association to con- 
duct its affairs in accord with the wishes 
of the membership. As in any demo- 
cratic organization the ideal can be 
achieved only by member participation. 
In an attempt to secure members’ opin- 
ions the Secretary mailed a memoran- 
dum to 556 members on January 1. Ex- 
actly thirty-one replies were received. 
A further evidence of member partici- 
pation is indicated by the return of on- 
ly thirty-seven nominations for Presi- 
dent, in spite of the fact that the ballot 
in the JOURNAL was so designed that its 
removal did not destroy the continuity 
of pagination. No comment on the num- 
ber of these returns should be necessary. 

I feel it a real obligation to give a 
good deal of credit for the present con- 
dition of the Secretary’s office to Miss 
Iris Stevenson, who has worked intelli- 
gently and diligently on Association 
business during the year. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

Financial Report. Inasmuch as the 
Association’s fiscal year coincides with 
the calendar year, the Treasurer’s re- 
port presented at the annual meeting is 
an interim report for information only. 
The full financial report for 1940 will 
be published in the JOURNAL when the 
books have been audited after January 
1, 1941. The interim report, covering 
the period January 1, 1940 to August 1, 
1940, showed receipts of $4699.71 and 
disbursements of $1941.31, leaving a 
balance of $2758.40. The Treasurer es- 
timated additional receipts of $433.80 


and additional cisbursements of $1600 
for the remainder of this year. This 
estimate includes the cost of three num- 
bers of the JOURNAL and the manufac- 
ture of the Directory. It is evident from 
the report that the finances of the Asso- 
ciation are in a sound condition, and 
that a necessary reserve fund is being 
built up. The Treasurer recommends 
that the reserve fund should be at least 
$2000.00, to be secured by accumulating 
annual surpluses. By action of the 
Board of Governors all surpluses of past 
years and that for 1941 are to be cred- 
ited to this reserve fund. 

Dr. Dunlap presented to the Business 
Meeting an interesting analysis of the 
proportionate expenditures from a 
member’s dues during 1940. This analy- 
sis follows: 


JOURNAL - 





----. - -- $ 2.24 
Secretary’s office ea oe = = 6 1.60 
Treasurer and JOURNAL 
Business Manager - - - - - 32 
Sections and Board of Affiliates - .20 
Professional committees - - - 24 
Program Committee - - - - - 24 
Directory - - - - - - = = = 2 
Reserve - 2-7 = = -- 32 
Miscellaneous - - - - --- 12 
Total - - - - - - = = = $ 6.00 
Budget. The following budget for 


1941 was accepted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and the Association at the an- 
nual Business Meeting. 


ESTIMATED INCOME 
Due, 540 @ $6.00 





- =- = = = = $8240.00 
Sales and subscriptions - - - - 310.00 
Application fees - - - - - - - 200.00 

Total - - - - - - = = $8750.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
Secretary’s office - - - - - - - $1000.00 
Treasurer’s office - - - - - - - 250.00 

JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY - - - - - -- 1520.00 


Sections and Board of Affiliates - - 125.00 
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Professional committees - - - - 150.00 
Program Committee - - - - - - 150.00 
Directory, sinking fund- - - - - 300.00 
Reserve a ae ge pee ibe a Lae 100.00 
Surplus - &, Sie eee Te, « 80.00 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - 75.00 

Total - - - - - - = = $8750.00 


COMMITTEES 


Discussion at the 1939 meeting of the 
Board of Governors lead to the conclu- 
sion that the preliminary organization 
of committees of the Association was 
undesirably cumbersome. Therefore a 
committee consisting of H. B. English, 
chairman, C. A. Ford, and C. M. Louttit 
was appointed to make revision of all 
standing committees. Subsequent to con- 
siderable correspondence, this commit- 
tee decided to disband automatically all 
standing committees and the super- 
ordinate committee organization. All 
chairmen of earlier committees were in- 
formed of this action and in many cases 
were invited to act as chairmen of cor- 
responding committees under the new 
plan. 

Pursuant to the powers granted it, 
the Committee on Committee Revision 
has organized the following standing 
committees (arranged alphabetically), 
appointed a chairman for each, and, in 
cooperation with the chairmen, extend- 
ed invitations to membership. Efforts 
have been made with a high degree of 
success to avoid duplicating personnel 
on the various committees. The follow- 
ing list includes only the committee title 
and chairman; a complete list of all 
committee membership is included in 
the Directory. 


Clinic Listing: A. J. Mitrano 
Instruction in Applied Psychology: E. R. Hen- 


ry 

Professional Employment: Jay L. Otis 

Professional Ethics: R. T. Rock 

Relations with the Educationa! Profession: M. 
R. Trabue 

Relations with the Engineering Profession: M. 
S. Viteles 


Relations with the Library Profession: Alice 
I. Bryan 


Relations with the Medical Profession: L. S. 
Selling 

Relations with the Social Work Profession: 
Edwina A. Cowan 

Standardized Tests: H. E. Garrett 

Technical Manuals: H. A. Toops 


Many of these committees were not 
organized until late in the year so that, 
unless they happened to continue an 
older committee, there was no opportun- 
ity for beginning their activity before 
the Annual Meeting. Meetings of com- 
mittees were scheduled on Monday 
morning, September 2, and were fairly 
well attended. These meetings gave op- 
portunity for the formulation of pre- 
liminary plans and in some cases for 
the preparation of reports to submit to 
the members. Because of the import- 
ance of committee activities the prac- 
tice was continued of having a confer- 
ence of Professional Committees on 
Tuesday morning, September 3. At this 
meeting reports were read from the fol- 
lowing committees: Clinic Listing, Pro- 
fessional Employment, Professional 
Ethics, Relations with the Educational 
Profession, Relations with the Library 
Profession, Relations with the Social 
Work Profession. In addition the Com- 
mittee on Technical Manuals submitted 
a written report. The report of each of 
these is published herewith. 


COMMITTEE OF CLINIC LISTING 


Because of the rapid expansion of clinical 
psychology, the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology has appointed the under- 
signed Committee on Clinics for the study of 
psychological clinics in this country. The com- 
mittee is entrusted with two important tasks 
at the present time: 

(1) To compile a list of all the psychologi- 
cal clinics in this country. The list, or a modi- 
fication of it, may ultimately serve as a direc- 
tory, annually revised for distribution to all 
members of the Association. 

(2) To establish criteria for the operation 
of clinics in respect to (a) facilities for effec- 
tive work and (b) value as a training center. 
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In order to obtain suggestions about the way 
in which the committee might do its work, a 
short questionnaire was sent in August, 1940, 
to the 508 members of the Association whose 
addresses were readily available in the hand- 
book of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. The questions were as follows: 


What are the clinics in your community or 
its vicinity? A complete list is desired. 

What information should we obtain about 
each clinic in the U.S.? 

What should be the minimum standards for 
admission of clinics to the Directory? 

What should be the minimum requirements 
for listing a clinic as an approved training 
center? 


The replies to the questionnaire have been 
gratifying, indeed. Within two months, 190 
members of the Association volunteered infor- 
mation. In many instances, the respondents 
spent considerable time and thought on the is- 
sues and submitted detailed answers. It is en- 
couraging to note that many psychologists 
have stated that it is an eminently worthy task. 
The ideas, comments, and suggestions which 
have been given are being studied and sum- 
marized by the members of the committee pre- 
liminary to the definition and establishment of 
criteria and to the preparation of an exhaus- 
tive questionnaire which will be used to gather 
data about clinics. In the course of our work 
we are utilizing as best we can the resources 
and the results of the other operating com- 
mittees of the Association. 

All members of the Association are urged 
to cooperate whole-heartedly with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Clinics. This is a 
tremendously important job for many different 
reasons. The successful organization of psy- 
chological clinics in this country will do much 
to improve the calibre of training of clinical 
psychologists; will compel the universities to 
give more consideration to applied psychology ; 
will facilitate and permit the wider utiliza- 
tion of psychological services; and, finally, will 
make it possible for all of us to capitalize the 
huge resources of clinical psychology which 
are so little integrated in this country at the 
present time. 


HERMAN DE FREMERY 

Epear A. DOLL 

ARNOLD HILDEN 

Pau. L. HILL 

Eimer D. HINCKLEY 

ANTHONY J. MITRANO, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

This Committee takes the place of two ear- 
lier ones, the Committee on Working Condi- 
tions of Applied Psychologists and the former 
Committee on Professional Employment. 

The Executive Secretary of the Association 
suggested certain functions which might be un- 
dertaken by this committee. These suggestions 
are as follows: (1) keeping up to date the ma- 
terial which formed the basis of Dr. Darley’s 
report? in November, 1939; (2) keeping track 
of graduates in applied psychology each year; 
(3) devising means of exploiting areas in 
which psychological work might be available; 
(4) giving information to psychologists them- 
selves about the possibility of their value in 
jobs which do not actually carry the title, psy- 
chologist; (5) establishing an employment 
clearing bureau utilizing the JOURNAL for 
placement; (6) cooperating with an A.P.A. 
committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. E. 
S. Conklin, which is also concerned with em- 
ployment. 

At the meeting held on September 2, Drs. 
Finch, Shartle, and the Chairman were pres- 
ent. The functions outlined by the Executive 
Secretary were discussed and certain tenta- 
tive recommendations for this year were made. 
These recommendations are as follows: 

1. Construct an application or registration 
blank which should include such items as per- 
sonal data, work history, transcript of aca- 
demic record, and statement by the senior in- 
structor concerning the jobs in applied psy- 
chology which the applicant is qualified to 
perform. 

2. Make plans for the establishment of a 
central file limited to M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in 
psychology who wish to file an application 
for employment. 

8. Study the procedures to follow so that 
qualified applicants can be obtained for con- 
sideration by the individuals and institutions 
having vacancies to fill. This refers to the 
employment clearing bureau. 

4. Estimate the cost of the work of this 
Committee and consider the advisability of 
charging a registration fee. 

The members of the Committee were selected 
on the basis of geographic representation as 
well as membership in the various Sections of 
the Association. Plans concerning the filing of 


2John G. Darley and Ralph Berdie. The 
Fields of Applied Psychology. JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PsycHoLocy, 1940, 4 (March- 
April): 41-52. 
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abstracts of the application blank with the 
committee member in whose area the appli- 
cant lives were discussed. The members 
agreed that this Committee was noi an em- 
ployment agency, and probably should not at- 
tempt to place individuals. 

It is hoped that specific recommendations 
can be made at the next meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, and suggestions now or at any time 
during the coming year are welcome. 


JOHN G, DARLEY 

F. H. FINcH 
LAWRENCE WHISLER 
GEORGE LAWTON 

Jay L. OT1s, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
The report of this Committee was not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in these Proceed- 


ings; however it will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSION 


Five members of the Committee met on Sep- 
tember 2, 1940. Drs. C. W. Hall, C. H. Smelt- 
zer, P. M. Symonds, S. L. Pressey, and the 
Chairman, M. R. Trabue, were present. After 
consideration of the report made last year, 
which was of a somewhat general nature, the 
committee decided that it would be appropri- 
ate to take one small section of the field dur- 
ing the coming year and develop it somewhat 
intensively. The problem chosen was that of 
the services which an applied psychologist 
should be expected to be able to render in a 
public school system. The proposal is to ana- 
lyze rather completely the services which may 
legitimately be offered, and to illustrate each 
statement by describing instances in which ap- 
plied psychologists are actually serving the 
public schools in the area outlined. The fol- 
lowing lines of service were listed as typical 
of those to be mentioned: 

1. The applied psychologist should be able 
to render expert services to a public school in 
determining the characteristics of individuals 
and of groups connected with the school. These 
individuals and groups may be pupils, parents, 
or members of the surrounding community. 
The characteristics to be determined may in- 
volve social, personal, and attitude traits, as 
well as academic capacities and achievements. 

2. The applied psychologist should cooper- 


ate with the teaching and administrative staff 
in the interpretation of the data collected re- 
garding individuals and groups. 

3. The psychologist should assist school of- 
ficers in developing appropriate procedures 
and programs to meet the problems that are 
revealed by the data obtained from such sur- 
veys as are indicated in Paragraph 1. 

4. The psychologist should be helpful in in- 
dividual counseling with students, parents, or 
teachers, and in the therapeutic work indicat- 
ed by the studies carried on under Paragraph 1. 

5. The psychologist should cooperate with 
the teachers, pupils, and administrative officers 
in the interpretation of the school to the par- 
ents and to the community. 

6. The psychologist should be of particular 
value to the school in helping to evaluate out- 
comes of school procedures and program. 

Dr. C. W. Hall of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity was appointed secretary of the committee 
and instructed to proceed with the gathering 
of data regarding these services where psychol- 
ogists are actually rendering such services. 

The Chairman of the Committee was direct- 
ed to correspond with the National Education 
Association and with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, to determine whether a joint 
committee was desirable in either or both 
cases, to make the services of applied psycholo- 
gists available to the educational profession. 

These items were included in the report of 
the chairman to the general meeting of the 
association at which committee reports were 
heard. 


H. REMMFRS 

E. SKINNER 

H. SMELTZER 

M. SYMONDs 

A. WORCESTER 

R. TRABUE, Chairman 


BOUVAARZA 


COMMITTFE ON RELATIONS WITH THE LIBRARY 
PROFESSION 


During the past year three meetings of this 
Committee have been held to consider prob- 
lems of mutual interest to psychologists and 
librarians. These meetings were attended by 
the Chairman and one member of the commit- 
tee appointed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to collaborate with psychologists and 
by the Chairman of the A.A.A.P. Committee 
on Relations with the Library Profession. The 
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meetings were held in New York in December, 
1939 and in March and July, 1940. 

At the first two meetings, discussion cen- 
tered around various problems encountered by 
the American Library Association as a pro- 
fessional organization. After a half-century 
of existence, the A.L.A. has found it necessary 
to undergo a rather extensive reorganization, 
with especial emphasis on membership stand- 
ards, committee activities, and greater demo- 
cratization of official procedures. This reor- 
ganization was completed at the June, 1940 
meeting of the A.L.A. after several years of 
intensive work by a succession of committees. 
Many of the problems met by these commit- 
tees are of great interest from the point of 
view of the present and future development 
of the A.A.A.P. Your Chairman recommends 
that one of the functions of our committees 
on relations with other professions be to ac- 
quaint themselves with the internal function- 
ing of other professional organizations and to 
study the methods employed to deal with con- 
temporary problems common to all profession- 
al groups. It is suggested that at a future 
meeting of the A.A.A.P. a roundtable be ar- 
ranged to discuss these mutual problems, the 
speakers to include representatives from other 
professions as well as from our professional 
committees. Proposed topics for discussion at 
such an interprofessional conference are: 
“Training and Interneship Problems,” “Public 
Relations,” “Public Morale,” “Services of the 
Professions in National Defense.” 

As a result of this Committee’s discussion 
of professional problems, your Chairman was 
asked to serve in an advisory capacity on an 
A.L.A. committee appointed to study issues 
arising from racial discrimination against 
some of its members at Convention hotels. 
This Committee has held several meetings 
which your Chairman has attended. Other pro- 
fessional organizations have also encountered 
this problem and it seems likely to arise in 
the future within psychological associations. 
It would seem wise to observe the methods by 
which other groups attempt its solution. 

In July the chairmen of the joint psycho- 
logical-library committee met to work out a 
tentative program for activities during the 
coming year. The Executive Secretary of the 
A.L.A. had written your Chairman that their 
Association wished to set up a permanent 
joint committee for professional collaboration 
with the A.A.A.P., to replace their exploratory 
committee. On the library side, its personnel 


would be broadened to include representatives 
of school and college libraries and special li- 
braries, as well as public libraries. It was felt 
by the two chairmen that problems concerned 
with national defense, particularly those of 
civilian morale and education for democracy, 
might take precedence this year over other 
types of problems. 

The A.L.A. has already initiated a broad 
program of activities designed to contribute 
to national defense. This includes a newly or- 
ganized Joint Committee on Library Research 
Facilities for the National Emergency. Assiat- 
ing in the formation of this committee were 
the Congressional Library, the library service 
division of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Special Libraries Association and the A.L.A. 
The latter organization and the Carnegie 
Foundation have supplied funds for the work 
of this Joint Committee. Descriptions of ap- 
proximately fifty million volumes needed in 
the work of the National Defense Council will 
be assembled in Washington at the Library 
of Congress, edited and evaluated by special- 
ists and then redistributed to some twenty 
strategic library centers of the nation for quick 
reference in defense work. It would seem that 
psychologists might be of some aid in carry- 
ing out such a project. It would also seem 
that psychologists could furnish invaluable aid 
in selection of reading materials for morale- 
building purposes in the services and among 
the reading public. 

It was suggested by your Chairman that the 
libraries of the country could help our profes- 
sion materially in educating the public to 
avoid quacks by including among their refer- 
ence books the Yearbook of the A.P.A. and 
the forthcoming Directory of the A.A.A.P. A 
number of representative librarians who were 
consulted were responsive to the idea, but 
were unanimous in believing that these publi- 
cations would have to be made available to li- 
braries at not more than twenty-five cents a 
copy, and preferably less. It is suggested that 
the A.A.A.P. find some way of distributing 
our Directory at least to the large public li- 
braries in important cities in the country. 

Finally, it is recommended that the A.A.A.P. 
Committee on Relations with the Library Pro- 
fession be made a permanent joint committee 
with the A.L.A. Committee, that its members 
include representatives from all four sections 
of the A.A.A.P., that it be empowered to work 
out a definite program of activities in the mu- 
tual interests of both professions and to take 
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steps to carry out this program with the ap- 
proval and supervision of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the A.A.A.P. 


MADISON BENTLEY 

BERTHA LUCKEY 

HAROLD GASKILL 

ALICE I. BRYAN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL 
WorK PROFESSION 


Dr. Cowan, chairman of this committee, was 
largely responsible for arranging the Associa- 
tion’s representation at the National Confer- 
ence for Social Work at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, May 26-June 1. At this meeting the Asso- 
ciation provided a program of meetings, an 
exhibit and a consultation service. An hour- 
and-a-half program was presented to an audi- 
ence of three hundred fifty to four hundred 
persons. Dr. Carl Rogers assisted in arrang- 
ing the following program: 

1. “How Shall We Evaluate the Child in Re- 
lation to Placement Possibilities?” Dr. Orlo L. 
Crissey. Mr. Paul Hill, discussant. 

2. “How Shall We Evaluate the Home?” 
Dr. Horace Champney. Dr. James Layman, 
discussant. 

Dr. Andrew W. Brown arranged for an ex- 
hibit in which these items were presented: 

1. Posters from the Minnesota Division of 
Social Welfare, Letchworth Village, Leland 
Stanford University, Wichita Child Guidance 
Center, and graphs contributed by Drs. Har- 
riett Babcock and Emily Burr. 

2. A scrap book from the Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research. 

3. Case studies collected by Mr. Henry Fein- 
berg. 

4. Sample copies of tests from the Psycho- 
logical Corporation and the Vineland Training 
School. 

5. Reprints from Purdue University, Letch- 
worth Village, Dr. Burr and the Vineland 
Training School. 

6. Pamphlets and other materials for dis- 
tribution from the John Hancock Company, 
A.A.A.P., Dr. Emily Burr, Psychological Cor- 
poration, University of Minnesota Press, and 
Mr, Paul Hill. 

7. Pictures of psychologists and files of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY. 

8. Sample books for exhibit obtained by Mr. 
Feinberg from eleven publishers. 

In regard to the sample books, in the future 
the Committee will select books in psychology 
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to be requested from the publisher in lieu of 
the procedure this year whereby the publish- 
ers sent in any books which they considered 
psychological. 

A registration book maintained at the booth 
was signed by about one-third of the booth’s 
visitors. In this manner a mailing list of ap- 
proximately 250 names was secured. This list 
has been turned over to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association. Aside from its value 
to the Association, it may have a sale value 
to publishers and other interested parties. 

A consulting service, organized by Dr. Ber- 
tha Luckey, enabled social workers to visit the 
booth each day from nine to twelve for con- 
sultation. The response to this service was 
enthusiastic. At least three of the consulta- 
tions concerned requests for assistance in se- 
curing psychologists for positions with social 
agencies. The following persons gave their 
time to this service: Emily Burr, Martin L. 
Reymert, Horace B. English, Orlo L. Crissey, 
Horace Champney, Paul Hill, Andrew Brown, 
Bertha Luckey. 

Through the program, exhibit booth, and the 
consultation service, the A.A.A.P directly con- 
tacted at least one thousand social workers at- 
tending the Annual Conference of Social Work. 

The Chairman of the Committee secured a 
list of addresses of the presidents and pro- 
gram chairmen of all state social work con- 
ferences, together with the dates and places 
of meeting. This information was sent to key- 
psychologists in state psychological associa- 
tions, urging that arrangements be made to 
have psychologists participate in the state 
conferences on social work in their own states. 
A number of replies have been received, indi- 
cating that efforts in this direction have been 
initiated. 

The Committee has the following recom- 
mendations to make to the Association for the 
coming year: 

1. That the Committee be retained and that 
it continue to represent the Association’s in- 
terests at the National Conference for Social 
Work. 

2. That this Association encourage all of its 
affiliated state associations to present pro- 
grams at their state social work conferences 
and that they affiliate with state social work 
organizations where feasible. 

3. That the Council authorize this commit- 
tee to establish an interprofessional committee 
jointly with the American Association of So- 
cial Workers if this can be arranged. A meet- 
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ing of this interprofessional committee would 
be held once a year and a report of its activ- 
ities made to each parent body. 

The purpose of such a committee would be 
to improve the general relations between so- 
cial workers and psychologists and to consider 
such possibilities as an interprofessional bu- 
reau for an exchange of speakers on the pro- 
grams of the social workers’ and psychologists’ 
meetings; the possibilities of psychologically 
acceptable and mutually beneficial research for 
psychologists in social agencies; the possibil- 
ities of utilizing more the potential training 
facilities in social agencies for psychologists 
interested in preparing themselves for work 
with social agencies; and the place of psychol- 
ogy in the curriculum of schools of social 
work. 

4. The following recommendation grows out 
of the need expressed to several members of 
this committee by psychologists unaffiliated 
with the A.A.A.P. but employed as psycholo- 
gists by social agencies, for some means by 
which they might prepare themselves for mem- 
bership. To meet this problem and the need 
for increasing our membership without reduc- 
ing professional standards, the committee rec- 
ommends that the council consider establish- 
ing short summer courses or institutes under 
A.A.A.P. auspices. Several qualified univer- 
sities or other institutions located for geo- 
graphic accessibility might be asked to offer a 
post-graduate program. Such _ institutions 
might be encouraged to go beyond their own 
facilities and cooperate with other institutions 
and persons in its environs so that a more 
adequate and better rounded program might be 
offered. For instance, several universities and 
clinics would participate in offering a summer 
program. Such a program would, of course, 
be open to any practicing psychologist, not 
just those working with social agencies. 

Although it might be that no graduate cred- 
it could be given for this work, the commit- 
tee feels that such a program might well prove 
stimulating enough to motivate many persons, 
now doing psychological work but ineligible 
for A.A.A.P. membership, to undertake work 
necessary for advance degrees. 

This above report was also read, upon re- 
quest, at the Business Meeting of the Consult- 
ing Section of the A.A.A.P. and your Chair- 
man pro tem was asked to convey the follow- 
ing resolution of the Consulting Section: 


The Consulting Section endorses the ac- 
tivities and recommendations of the group 


of psychologists who cooperated with the 
Committee on Professional Relations with 
the Social Work Profession at the Nation- 
al Conference for Social Work at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, May 26-June 1, 1940. 
The Section is anxious to offer a continued 
and broadened service of its members in 
behalf of this work. 


EmMILy BURR 

J. W. CARTER, JR. 

M. L. REYMERT, Chairman, pro tem 
HELEN F. GANT 

CaRL R. ROGERs 

Epwina A. Cowan, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL MANUALS 


We envisage as the end-product of a Com- 
mittee on Technical Manuals, to be realized 
only over a period of years, a steady out-flow 
to the profession of technical materials, the 
directing philosophy of which is symbolized 
by the slogan, “Sharpening the tools of re- 
search and practice.” 

The Committee, with but few unimportant 
changes, and those mainly in emphasis, re- 
affirms the earlier report*® printed in the JouR- 
NAL, May-June, 1938. The points of empha- 
sis, briefly are: 

1. Standards for research and publication, 
and discovery of important gaps in research, 
assuredly will be expectable outcomes of the 
inauguration of a technical manuals series. 

2. The present tools of research, now widely 
scattered in unexpected places, e.g., in mono- 
graphs in extension departments of agricul- 
ture, wil] be assembled, sharpened and be made 
available for use; whereupon the contrast be- 
tween alternative methods will tend either (1) 
to disappear, if there is little fundamental dif- 
ference for a preference; or (2) to be empha- 
sized, if there is a really fundamental differ- 
ence in viewpoint. 

3. The goal, in the long run, as in the ana- 
lagous case of engineers’ handbooks, which 
we presently take as our model, is the consoli- 
dation of techniques and practices, the authori- 
tative recognition of the tried and true proce- 
dures. This, however, is not to prohibit an 
attempt at the refinement of techniques by the 
issuance of manuals in the more controversial 
fields. But, lest the membership be alarmed 
at a possible deluge of “How to Look ’em in 
the Eye” books, it were well to point out that 


8 Reports of the A.A.A.P. JOURNAL oF CoN- 
_— PsYCHoLocy, 1938, 2 (May-June): 77- 
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all the conceivable leisure of several commit- 
tees for many years could easily be devoted 
to non-controversial topics, already at hand 
in at least thirty topics which have been sug- 
gested by the committee members only, and 
for which there is a very considerable demand. 

4. The weaknesses of practing applied psy- 
chologists would be greatly benefited by ready 
accessibility to condensed accounts of the best 
practices now available to any psychologist. 
The importance of this point justifies our look- 
ing forward to the day when there shall be 
regularly budgeted to this purpose a definite 
proportion of the annual membership fee. 
Clearly, our professional contacts with other 
sciences and professions will be immensely im- 
proved whenever we can say, “Here are our 
techniques. What techniques of yours would 
we find useful?” 

5. The present “sore spots,” both of research 
and practice, are the logical points of depar- 
ture. These are to be discovered by diligent 
inquiry, preferably by special sub-committees 
chosen to be representative of such general- 
ized subdivisions of an interest or topic as are 
connoted by the terms, “research, practice, 
teaching, administration, and supervision.” 

Proceeding to the discussion of new issues, 
the committee finds some difference of opinion 
as to the order of merit of proposed topics for 
manuals. Analysis of these reveals that the 
chief causes reside in: 

(1) Inability of a mere title to portray ade- 
quately the possible scope and treatment of a 
proposed topic. The psychology invoked in ex- 
planation of the comparative sales of The Gol- 
den Fleece and Quest of a Blond Mistress, the 
same book under different titles, seems to be 
involved. 

(2) The conflict of personal interest in a 
particular topic with a hyposthesized interest- 
of-the-profession-as-a-whole or of a subdivision 
thereof to which one owes loyalties. 

In solution of this conflict we propose— 

1. That previous to the proposed circulari- 
zation of the membership for a preference or- 
der of topics, the Sections be requested to spe- 
cify their greatest needs in the matter of hand- 
books or manuals. 

2. That all the membership be circularized, 
with follow-ups if necessary, to insure a one- 
hundred per cent reply. 

3. That the replies be tabulated by interest 
groups, so as to obtain the profile, so to speak, 
of the source of “the demand.” 

4. That each respondent be asked to specify 
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what topics he feels are desirable to supple- 
ment those specified in the questionnaire. The 
titles of manuals in the questionnaire will be 
arranged by interest areas to the end of fa- 
cilitating the inventory. 

5. That where adverse (negative) votes are 
cast against a title, the reasons for the oppo- 
sition will be requested to the end that the 
true situation may be revealed. It is to be 
noted that no attempt will be made to dupli- 
cate or incorporate into publications of the 
Association works already fundamentally treat- 
ed, but rather that the aim shall be to round 
out our complement of techniques, by afford- 
ing a medium for publication and promulga- 
tion of techniques not now published or not 
adequately publicized. It is to be noted fur- 
ther that many of the present known and 
available manuals have been written by new 
entrants to the profession at a time when the 
financing of such nonprofit books effects a fi- 
nancial hardship, often not transcended. 

6. That each respondent shall vote on the 
proposed titles on two bases: (a) the estimat- 
ed value to me, personally, of the manual; and 
(b) an estimate of the value to the profession 
generally of the proposed manual. 

The Committee feels that we should not go 
far astray at the outset in establishing the fol- 
lowing criteria for selecting the titles of the 
first few manuals: (1) breadth of appeal to a 
majority of the areas and a majority of the 
individuals of the A.A.A.P. (2) probable ap- 
peal to other scientific and professional groups. 

Five titles substantially meeting these cri- 
teria, in the opinion of the committee, are: (1) 
Methods of Constructing Home-Made Achieve- 
ment Examinations; (2) Techniques of the 
Questionnaire; (3) Assumptions Underlying 
the Commonly used Statistical Formulae to- 
gether with Pertinent Observations on the Ap- 
propriate Use of the Various Statistics; (4) 
Techniques of Job Analysis; (5) Treatment of 
Qualitative Data. But rather than inflict the 
Committee’s choice on the Association, we feel 
that a questionnaire, to serve as a “market- 
survey”, would be well justified. 

We wish to point out that there already ex- 
ist as publications quite a few Technical 
Manuals which meet all, or practically all, the 
important criteria. It will be a function of 
the committee to locate these, and in suitable 
ways to call them to the attention of the Asso- 
ciation. The vote of the entire Association, 
weighted for interest groups, will be a major 
element in such recognition of existing man- 
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uals. It is also to be noted that very probably 
certain works are in preparation which, upon 
completion, would qualify as technical man- 
uals, should their author evince an interest in 
them from such a viewpoint. 

The Committee is not unaware that in deal- 
ing with individuals some professional diplo- 
macy may be necessary; but it will be remem- 
bered that the chief argument for the establish- 
ment of the A.A.A.P. is the increasing of the 
professionalism of the profession. Setting 
standards of value on our basic techniques is 
certainly very close to the heart of that end. 

To get the project under way the commit- 
tee requests: (1) That $150 of funds be 
allocated to the committee as a permanent re- 
volving fund to facilitate the publication of 
the first manual; (2) that not to exceed $20 
for defraying the postage charges of the pro- 
posed questionnaire be placed to the credit of 
the committee; (3) that the initial manual be 
issued as a supplement to the JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY with separate off- 
prints for sale, unless a more feasible solu- 
tion should be offered prior to publication date 
of the first manual. 

Jack W. DUNLAP 

H. A. EDGERTON 

A. K. Kurtz 

C. C. PETERS 

JOSEPH ZUBIN 

Hersert A. Toops, Chairman 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


The Secretary of the Board of Edi- 
tors read a report at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting condensed from the min- 
utes of their business meeting published 
herewith. 


DIGest OF MINUTES, BOARD oF EDITORS 

Three meetings of the Board of Editors 
were held at Pennsylvania State College at 
which many items were discussed. The fol- 
lowing minutes are a digest of the discussion 
and action taken. 

The minutes of the 1939 meeting were read 
and with minor corrections were approved. 
The Secretary’s report was read and approved. 

Directory Committee’s Report. The Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Directory report- 
ed the progress being made in publishing the 
Directory. It was indicated that the Directory 
was a much larger job than was anticipated 


and that after a good deal of study the check 
list was adopted as a form for obtaining the 
information from the members. The Chair- 
man indicated that one member of the Asso- 
ciation had refused to give chronological data 
for the Directory and had threatened to re- 
sign if such data were published, and that this 
matter would be submitted to the Board of 
Governors. It was moved and seconded that 
the Directory Committee be empowered to 
handle this matter, but that all members 
should be listed by name in the Directory. The 
motion was passed. (For report of Directory 
Committee see below.) 

It was moved that the Board of Editors 
continue a Directory Committee, which will set 
to work now on next year’s recommendations 
concerning the set-up of the Directory for con- 
tents and the frequency of issue and budget; 
also that the budget request be submitted 
through the Executive Secretary. The motion 
was carried. 

Managing Editor’s Report. The report of 
the Managing Editor was read. It was moved 
and seconded that the report be accepted. The 
motion was unanimously carried. (This report 
appears below.) 

Business Manager’s Report. The Business 
Manager presented his report. The Managing 
Editor’s expenses for the year 1940 were esti- 
mated at $200. It was indicated in a letter of 
August 26 to the Chairman by the Managing 
Editor that a total of $250 would be necessary 
and it was moved and seconded that the re- 
quest for a total of $250 by the Managing 
Editor be granted for this year. The motion 
was carried. It was then moved and seconded 
that the Business Manager’s report be accept- 
ed as amended. Report approved. The details 
of the Business Manager’s report follow: 


BUSINESS MANAGER’S REPORT 
September 1, 1940 


Assets 
Subscriptions 
Libraries - - $170.50 
Individuals - 51.33 
Group - - - 34.00 255.83 
Miscellaneous Sales - - 58.25 


A.A.A.P. Membership 

506 paid-up members 

at $2.00 each - - - 1012.00 
Bills Receivable - - - 19.80 





Total Income - - - - - = $1345.88 
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Liabilities 
Publication 
Moving Expenses 





Science Press $101.67 
P.O. Permit - - 10.00 111.67 
Reproduction of 
Vol. II, No.1 - - - 54.66 
Printing Vol. IV, 
Nos.1,2,38 - - - - 469.85 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 (estimated) 550.00 
1186.18 
Editorial - - - - - 250.00 1436.18 
*Estimated Deficit - - - - - §$ 90.30 
Circulation 
Subscriptions 
Libraries - - - ----+ = = 64 
Individuals - - - - - - = - = 26 
Sr ee eee ee 
A.A.A.P. 
Paid 1940 dues - - - - - - - 506 
Delinquent (received first 
3 numbers) i So 
Unpaid Circulation - - - - - - 10 
em «6 ee ot we a ie 


Forty-eight Page Journal. It was moved and 
seconded that the Business Manager and Edi- 
tor budget on a basis of a forty-eight page 
JOURNAL for 1941 and that this action be con- 
ditioned on a second motion. The second mo- 
tion made and seconded called for recommend- 
ing to the Board of Governors that a base rate 
of $2.50 per member of the Association be allo- 
cated for the expenses of the JOURNAL OF CoN- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY. Both motions were car- 
ried unanimously. The base rate of $2.50 per 
member was later approved by the Board of 
Governors. 


Election of Editor. After the report of the 
Nominating Committee, the Chairman re- 
viewed the situation regarding the nomination 
of an Editor or a Managing Editor. The Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee presented 
twelve names that had been considered by the 
Committee. 

It was moved and seconded that an Editor 
be elected with full editorial responsibilities, 
subject to advice on administration from the 
Board, and that this Editor should be elected 


* This estimated defict has been almost en- 
tirely made up from delinquent dues paid since 
the report was prepared. 


for a five-year term. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

The qualifications of each nominee were dis- 
cussed. After two preferential ballots, it was 
moved and seconded that Mrs. J. P. Symonds 
be elected Editor of the JouRNAL for ° period 
of five years and by this election the By-Laws 
automatically be changed so that it is not re- 
quired that the Editor be a Fellow of the Asso- 
ciation. The motion was passed unanimously. 


Bulletin Series. Dr. Louttit reported on the 
bulletin series and indicated that seven bulle- 
tins had been issued during the past year. 
These bulletins are mimeographed and sent to 
officers of the Association and members of the 
Board of Editors. Bulletins are prepared at 
no expense to the Association. Members of the 
Association may have copies by submitting a 
request together with postage to cover mailing. 
It was moved and seconded that the issuance 
of the bulletins continue, with the Executive 
Secretary as Editor. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 


Technique Exchange. The Technique Ez- 
change, which has been sponsored during the 
past year by the Board of Editors was dis- 
cussed. Dr. Brigden, editor of the Technique 
Exchange, was present. The Committee on the 
Technique Exchange recommended that the 
Board discontinue the Technique Exchange as 
a Board function but that such notes and ma- 
terials of value be published in the JOURNAL. 
It was moved and seconded that the Board of 
Editors indicate its appreciation to Dr. Brig- 
den for his work, but that the Board discon- 
tinue sponsorship of the Technique Exchange. 
The motion passed. 


Editors for Directory. The Chairman, nomi- 
nated the following Editors of the Directory 
of Applied Psychologists for the coming year: 
C. M. Louttit, Editor; C. L. Shartle and H. A. 
Edgerton, Associate Editors. Furthermore, it 
was suggested by the Chairman that the Asso- 
ciation titles of these Editors should be shown 
on the front page of the Directory. The nomi- 
nations made by the Chairman were approved 
by the Board. 


Back Bills. It was moved and seconded that 
outstanding back bills be paid. The motion 
passed unanimously. 


By-Laws. There was some discussion con- 
cerning procedures in payment of bills, and it 
was moved and seconded that Dr. Rogers study 
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the situation and make suggestions for changes 
in the By-Laws in regard to the procedure in 
paying bills. These recommendations will be 
submitted to the Secretary, then to the Chair- 
man, for action of the Board next year. The 
motion carried. 


Advertising. The Treasurer, in submitting 
his report concerning the use of advertising by 
the JOURNAL pointed out that there was the 
problem of increased postage rate and other 
factors which must be considered. The Treasur- 
er will make a complete study and report by 
mail to the Secretary. The Chairman may ask 
for a poll on the matter. 


Subscription Rate. The Treasurer reported 
that problems had arisen regarding the sub- 
scription rate for subscription agencies. It 
was moved and seconded that the subscription 
rate to circulation agencies be set at 10 per 
cent less than the individual subscription rate 
($3.00). The motion carried unanimously. 

The matter of group subscription and li- 
brary subscription was discussed, and it was 
moved and seconded that the matter of group 
subscriptions and library subscriptions be 
turned over to the Treasurer to report to the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Board, 
also that the Treasurer inform the Chairman 
of the Board of Affiliates regarding the mat- 
ter and obtain a report from him for presen- 
tation. The motion was passed. 


Psychological Clinic. The Chairman report- 
ed on the status of the Psychological Clinic 
which has been offered to the Association by 
Dr. Witmer. It was moved and seconded that 
the Psychological Clinic accepted by the Asso- 
ciation at the 1938 annual meeting be carried 
as a transaction pending completion upon the 
initiation of the donor. 


Monographs. There was a discussion con- 
cerning the publishing of monographs by the 
Board of Editors. The discussion revealed that 
there was strong interest by certain members 
of the Association in the publishing of a mon- 
ograph series. The Chairman appointed a com- 
mittee to study and make a report at the next 
meeting on the advisability of monographs. 
The committee appointed was as follows: P. 
M. Symonds, Educational Section, Chairman; 
M. S. Viteles, Industrial Section; C. M. Lout- 
tit, Clinical Section; F. L. Wells, Consulting 
Section. 


C. L. SHARTLE 
Secretary, Board of Editors 


REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR‘ 
September 1, 1940 


Members of the Board of Editors: 


This report covers the period December 1, 
1939-August 1, 1940. 


TRANSFERRAL OF CONTRACT FOR PRINTING 

Upon notification from the Chairman of the 
Board of Editors February 12, 1940, publica- 
tion arrangements of the JOURNAL or CoNn- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY with the Science Press 
Printing Company of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
were discontinued and plans for printing initi- 
ated with the Dentan Printing Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. Change in these ar- 
rangements necessitated changes in format in 
the JOURNAL, on account of the use of ten- 
point Century Expanded type instead of ten- 
point De Vinne previously used. The present 
journal-page is the same size as previously 
used, but the new type-page of Volume IV is 
larger than that used in the first three vol- 
umes. The number of words per line is ap- 
proximately the same, but there are forty- 
seven lines of Century Expanded type per 
page as contrasted with fifty lines of De Vinne 
type. The number of pages was increased 
from thirty-two to forty. The present forty- 
page journal is equivalent to thirty-seven and 
one-half pages with the previous type. 

Transferral of the JOURNAL properties from 
Lancaster to Colorado Springs, changes in 
format, and time required by the printer to 
obtain the necessary cover and text stock 
caused unavoidable delays in publication. A 
period of eight months has been required to 
make the transfer and establish a regular pub- 
lication schedule, during which time the pub- 
lishing and editorial offices have conscientious- 
ly and cooperatively performed their respec- 
tive tasks. It may appropriately be added that 
the printing of the new firm, while lacking 
the accuracy and careful attention to impor- 
tant details characteristic of the previous firm, 
is satisfactory. 


MANUSCRIPT TURNOVER 
Manuscripts Available for Volume IV 
Number of manuscripts for publication held 


over from 1989 - - - - - - = = 5 
Number of manuscripts received in 1940 44 
Total - - ---+-+-+-++ = 4 
Solicited - - - - - - = = = = = 21 
Unsolicited - - - - --+-+-+-+ + + = 


* Financial report is not included here. 
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Disposition of Manuscripts 


Number of manuscripts published - - - 26 
Number of manuscripts awaiting 
publication - - - - - - - = => - 8 
Number of manuscripts rejected - - - 9 
Number of manuscripts awaiting editorial 
decision - - - ---2+2+ee2+e 8 
Number of manuscripts awaiting revision 3 


Total ---------+@ 


Number of manuscripts returned for revi- 
sion (included above) - - - - - - - 12 


From these figures it may be noted that only 
five manuscripts were held over from 1939, and 
that of the forty-four manuscripts received up 
to the time of this report, more than half (26) 
have been published. This indicates that the 
time-interval between the date an article is 
submitted and the date it is published in the 
JOURNAL is short. 

The manuscripts received may be classified 
as follows: clinical, 11; consulting, 2; educa- 
tional, 13; general 15; industrial, 8. 

About one-fifth (9) of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication in 1940 have been re- 
jected. Approximately one-fourth (12) of all 
manuscripts submitted have been returned to 
the author for revision, and of this number 
nine have been revised and accepted for pub- 
lication. No article has been rejected which 
was unquestionably judged as meriting publi- 
cation. On the other hand, no article has been 
accepted or recommended for revision unless 
it was judged as making a contribution to ap- 
plied psychology. 

As a rule articles returned for revision elicit 
an expression of appreciation from the author 
for the recommendation by the Board. In my 
opinion specific recommendations for revision 
have not only improved the quality of the 
manuscripts revised, but have gained respect 
from the authors for the editorial opinions 
rendered. It becomes increasingly clear that 
while the editorial opinions rendered represent 
similar standards with regard to the general 
merits of an article as a cortribution in the 
applied field, the degree of specialization of 
interest even in a single Section influences the 
editorial opinion rendered and sharpens the 
discrimination in judging an article. The pres- 
ent policy of submitting a single manuscript 
to a number of editorial readers may therefore 
definitely be recommended as one which assures 
fair and competent judgment in selection for 
publication. 
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Official Publications 


Number held over from 1989 - - - - - 8 
Number received 1940 Th et 7 
Number published - - - - - - - - 10 
Book Reviews 
Number held over from 1989 - - - - il 
Number received 1940 - - - - - - 3 
po eae er es ae a a i | 
Number published - - - - - - - =- Ill 
Number awaiting publication ah es a) aoa 
Forum Discussions 
Number held over from 1989 - - - - - 8 
Number received - - - - - - - - = 8 
Total - - --+-+-+-+-++e+s 6 
Number of unpublished forum discussions 1 
Number published - - - - - - - - 5 
ae ee ee ee 


PROSPECTUS, 1941 


In planning the publication of a journal 
whose function is to serve the needs and stim- 
ulate the interests of workers in the profession 
of psychology it is necessary to anticipate the 
trend of development of applied interests, to 
be aware of the social and cultural forces 
which are determining the services required of 
psychologists as well as creating difficulties in 
their endeavors to be of service, and to rec- 
ognize the importance of the JOURNAL as a 
clearing house for information regarding pro- 
fessional activities. During the past four 
years the JOURNAL has relied principally on 
unsolicited articles. These have varied from 
articles of a general nature to reports of spe- 
cific studies. The quality of many of the ar- 
ticles submitted and of some of those accepted 
has not been representative of the talent and 
leadership in the profession. Looking toward 
publication of a journal which will not only 
more effectively appeal to the wide range of 
interests in the Association, but more ade- 
quately represent the highest professional 
standards, the following plans are presented 
for Volume V, 1941. Two issues are to be de- 
voted to general unsolicited contributions. In 
the remaining four issues topics representing 
new developments are to be published. Persons 
considered to be specially interested in and 
qualified to contribute to these topics are to 
be invited to submit articles. The fifth number 
of the 1940 JOURNAL, devoted to the topic, 
Trends in Psychotherapy, has already been 
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published, and the sixth number, Psychological 
Service in College, is ready for the press. 
Following is the plan of publication for 1941. 
Part of the first issue is already in galley. 
Papers for issues Number two and three have 
been solicited. 


PUBLICATION PLANS, 1941 


Vol. V, No. 1, January-February, 1941, Gen- 
eral Issue 

Presidential Address 

Official Reports 

General Articles 

Ballot 

Special Features 


Vol. V, No. 2, March-April, 1941, Problems of 
Certification and Licensing of Psychologists 
Certification of Psychologists by the State 
as Contrasted with Certification by Psychologi- 
cal Organizations 
Carney Landis 
Standards of Training and Experience in 
Terms of Job Specification as a Basis of Cer- 
tification 
Lowell S. Selling 
Practical Issues in the Enactment of Legis- 
lation for Certification of Psychologists 
Milton A. Saffir 
Certification of Specialized Groups of Psy- 
chologists, i.e. School Psychologists 
Ethel L. Cornell 
Resume of Washington Roundtable, Britt, 
Symonds, Bernreuter, Selling, Newland, Stuit 
Standards for Psychologists in the Civil 
Service 
L. J. O’Rourke 
Pending Developments in State Certification 
Steuart Henderson Britt 


Vol. V, No. 3, May-June, 1941, Market Re- 
search and Market Problems 
Introduction 
Harold E. Burtt 
Problems of Sampling in Market Research 
Frank M. Stanton 
The Interview Versus the Questionnaire 
Technique 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
How to Increase Returns from Question- 
naires 
George K. Bennett 
The Effects of the Wording of Question- 
naires with Reference to Reliability and Sug- 
gestibility 
John G. Jenkins 
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Reliability of the Market Research Inter- 
view 
Arthur W. Kornhauser 
Effect on the Interviewee of Repeated In- 
terviews 
Floyd L. Ruch 
Proving Ground on Public Opinion 
H. G. Weaver 


Vol. V. No. 4, July-August, 1941, The Service 
of Psychologists in a Program of National De- 
fense, Program Issue 

Vol. V, No. 5, September-October, 1941, Gen- 
eral Issue 

Vol. V, No. 6, November-December, 1941, Pro- 
jective Techniques 


In submitting this report I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Board of Editors for 
the interest and cooperation shown in the pub- 
lication of the JOURNAL and for the personal 
encouragement I have received from them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. SYMONDS 
Managing Editor 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


For over two years there has been discussed 
in various Association meetings the desirabil- 
ity of issuing a rather comprehensive Direc- 
tory of members. At the 1939 meeting the 
Board of Governors appointed a committee, 
consisting of H. B. English, H. A. Toops, and 
C. M. Louttit, to prepare such a publication. 
To Drs. English and Toops go the major cred- 
it for the original planning of the information 
to be secured for the directory. Their material 
was organized and sent to Dr. Louttit, who ob- 
jected to many things, but after considerable 
correspondence compromises were reached. 

In April, 1940, printed forms, together with 
directions for the directory information were 
mailed to all members with the request that 
the material be returned by May 20. There 
were approximately 475 returns, this after a 
follow-up postal card had been sent to approxi- 
mately two hundred. Each of the returns was 
edited by Mrs. C. M. Louttit, who also com- 
pleted the material for those people who had 
not sent back returns. From these edited sheets 
final copy in abbreviated form was prepared 
by Miss Naomi Osborne. Carbon copies of 
these final entries were then sent to each mem- 
ber for correction and checking. These car- 
bon copies were sent with an absolute deadline 
of August 10 for return. On that day there 
had been approximately 425 forms returned. 











By the first of August it became evident 
that a press date early in September would 
be entirely possible. Therefore entries were 
prepared for all 1940 applicants and carbon 
copies sent to them for checking. The names 
of the members elected at Pennsylvania State 
College are to be included. Another irregu- 
larity that had to be taken care of was deal- 
ing with persons who had not paid dues. There 
were some twenty-seven of these, each of 
whom was written to. A very encouraging 
number of checks for dues have been returned 
in answer to this letter. 

The Directory will include, in addition to 
the biographical entries, a brief history of the 
Association, a complete list of officers and com- 
mittee members, the By-Laws, a list of affili- 
ated societies, and geographical and specialty 
indexes. 

The Committee secured bids from five print- 
ers and decided to let the contract to the Sci- 
ence Press, who submitted a bid of $625.00. 
The manuscript was sent to Science Press on 
September 10, 1940, and it is hoped that the 
Directory can be sent to members by Decem- 
ber ist, 1940. 


BOARD OF AFFILIATES 


The Board of Affiliates reported to 
the Annual Business Meeting that the 
Washington - Baltimore Psychological 
Association had fulfilled the require- 
ments and recommended its affiliation. 
The recommendation was voted. 

The minutes of the Board’s business 
meeting follow. 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF AFFILIATES 


Representatives of all of the affiliated asso- 
ciations except New York were present. 

The first question to be considered was the 
application for affiliation of the New York 
Metropolitan Group. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was voted that the Metropolitan 
Group be advised to discuss again the question 
with the New York State organization and 
report back to the Board on February 1 as to 
whether or not a formula for affiliation has 
been arrived at. It was further decided that 
a representative of the Board of Affiliates be 
appointed to meet with Representatives of the 
Board of Affiliates of the other two organiza- 
tions after the personnel of the Metropolitan 
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and the New York State committee is known. 
In connection with the above, a motion was 
passed reaffirming the desirability of state or- 
ganizations and the desire of the Board of 
Affiliates to have local organizations bow to 
state groups when they are formed. 

On the motion of Dr. O’Shea, it was de- 
cided that a committee should be appointed to 
study the question of proportional represen- 
tation on the Board of Affiliates and also the 
problem of affiliation within the localities. 
This committee is to report next year. 

There was some discussion concerning the 
sale of the JoURNAL to members of the affiliat- 
ed societies and Dr. Holsopple was delegated 
to inform the Board of Governors that we 
will try to increase the sales of the JOURNAL. 

The question of the further course of Psy- 
chological Techniques was discussed at con- 
siderable length, chiefly by Drs. Miner and 
Brigden. A motion was finally made putting 
the Board of Affiliates on record as approv- 
ing and encouraging the continuance of this 
magazine. 

Concerning the question of relations with 
outside organizations, a resolution was passed 
that the responsibility for the affiliation of the 
A.A.A.P with national groups should be car- 
ried on by the Board of Governors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A.A.A.P. and not 
by the Board of Affiliates except in the case 
of state or other local organizations. 

The Legislative Committee announced that 
no legislation has been passed in the last year 
in any state, although legislation is pending 
in both Illinois and Kansas. 

It was moved and passed that the present 
officers be requested to continue in office dur- 
ing the coming year. 

A great deal of discussion centered about 
the question of securing continuity of repre- 
sentation on the Board of Affiliates. One sug- 
gestion was that the local organizations elect 
permanent secretaries to act as representa- 
tives to the Board. Another suggestion was 
that the membership of the Board itself rotate 
in some fashion in order that continuity be 
assured. It was finally moved and carried that 
the affiliated organizations be requested to 
elect their representatives to the Board for a 
period of three years and that alternates also 
be elected. 

It was moved and carried that the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore group be accepted for affilia- 
tion and that this decision be communicated to 
the Board of Governors by Dr. Holsopple. 
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It was suggested informally that the Secre- 
tary of the Board approach Michigan and Min- 
nesota with a view to their affiliating. 

A great deal of discussion was entered into 
on the subject of securing the right people for 
the right jobs and vice versa. One suggestion 
was that a roster of persons looking for jobs 
in applied psychology be built up. Another 
was that the Board of Governors be approached 
with respect to listing jobs open and persons 
available. At the suggestion of Dr. Britt it 
was moved and carried that we recommend to 
the Board of Governors that spaced be pro- 
vided in the JOURNAL so that people seeking 
positions could run anonymous notices similar 
to those carried in the Bulletin of the A.A.U.P. 
It was felt that a fee should be charged for 
this and that the fee could be settled by the 
Board of Editors. It was further suggested 
that the Board of Governors consider the ques- 
tion of ar, Employment Secretary similar to 
that of the A.A.U.P. before the depression. 

A motion to adjourn was then passed. 


CHARLES A. Forp, Secretary 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the Election Commit- 
tee, comprised of the three most recent 
past presidents, follows. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE REPORT 


Your Committee reports that only 37 nomi- 
nating ballots were received which, when duly 
tabulated, provided the following nominees 
for President: H. J. Baker, R. A. Brotemarkle, 
E. A. Doll, H. C. Link, and M. S. Viteles. Bal- 
lots containing these names were then mailed 
to the members and a total of 425 ballots were 
returned. These, when tabulated, showed an 
“order of merit” preference for E. A. Doll 
as next president. 

Your Committee is pleased with the prompt 
response of such a large number of members 
in voting for president and believes that a 
similar response would be forthcoming if the 
opportunity to send in nominations were mailed 
directly to the membership rather than relying 
upon the use of a nominating ballot published 
in the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY. 
It therefore recommends that the By-Laws be 
amended to provide for this desirable change 
in procedure. 


D. G. PATERSON, Chairman 
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Election to officers in the Sections and 
Boards are conducted by those bodies 
according to their own By-Laws. The 
Executive Secretary’s office, however, 
has cooperated with the various secre- 
taries in circularizing the membership. 
The Industrial Section was the only one 
which did not inform the Executive 
Secretary concerning its election and 
due to misunderstanding this Section 
elected a Chairman for only one year 
and a Representative to the Board of 
Governors. This latter office was elimi- 
nated by the amendment to Article III, 
Section 2 of the By-Laws, passed at the 
Washington meeting. For the year 1941 
the officers of the Industrial Section do 
not conform to the offices of the other 
Sections. 

The offices of the various Sections 
are given in the following list. Those 
marked with an asterisk were elected 
this year. 

Clinical Section 

Chairman—Fred Kuhlmann* 

Secretary—Elaine Kinder 

Representative Board of Affiliates— 

J. J. B. Morgan 
Representative Board of Editors— 
Bertha Luckey* 
Gertrude Hildreth 
C. M. Louttit 
E. A. Doll 
Council Members-at-Large— 
Carney Landis 
J. B. Miner 
C. R. Rogers* 

The Section Council is composed of 
Doll, Kinder, Kuhlmann, Landis, Miner, 
and Rogers. 

Consulting Section 

Chairman—P. S. Achilles* 

Secretary—aAlice I. Bryan 

Representative Board of Affiliates— 

C. C. Miles 
Representative Board of Editors— 
Douglas Fryer 





Richard Paynter 
F. L. Wells 
Mabel Frenald* 
Council Members-at-Large— 
L. J. O’Rourke 
Emily Burr* 

The Section Council is composed of 
Achilles, Bryan, Burr, Miles, and 
O’Rourke. 

Educational Section 

Chairman—A. I. Gates 

Secretary—A. C. Eurich* 

Representative Board of Affiliates— 

A. I. Gates* 
Representative Board of Editors— 
H. H. Remmers* 
H. G. Bernreuter 
P. M. Symonds 
C. R. Rogers 
The Section Council is composed of 
Eurich, Gates, and Trow. 
Industrial Section 
Chairman—A. W. Kornhauser* 
Representative Board of Governors 
—M. S. Viteles* 
Secretary—Millicent Pond* 
Representative Board of Affiliates— 
H. M. Johnson* 
Representative Board of Editors— 
S. M. Shellow 
C. L. Shartle 
H. E. Burtt 
Council Members-at-Large— 
M. W. Richardson* 
E. K. Strong* 
K. R. Smith* 

The Executive Council is composed 
of Kornhauser, Pond, Richardson, 
Smith, Strong, and Viteles. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The Association has been active in a 
number of ways in connection with gov- 
ernmental and private activities con- 
cerned with the existing national emer- 
gency. Following its 1939 meetings the 
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American Psychological Association or- 
ganized an Emergency Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. W. R. Miles, 
which was later designated a joint com- 
mittee of the A.P.A. and the A.A.A.P. 
Because of its great interest to all of 
our membership the report of this Com- 
mittee is published as part of these pro- 
ceedings. 

The President and Executive Secre- 
tary attended the meeting called by the 
National Research Council as described 
in Dr. Miles’ report. At the Annual 
Meeting the Association appointed Dr. 
R. A. Brotemarkle as its representative 
on the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology under the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the N.R.C. 
The full membership of this Committee 
has been announced since the meetings 
and is published immediately following 
the Miles report. 

As a direct result of the Roundtable 
on Psychology in an Emergency held 
at the 1939 meetings in Washington, the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Navy Department consulted Dr. L. S. 
Selling, Chairman of the Committee on 
Relations with the Medical Profession, 
regarding the possible use of clinical 
psychologists in that Bureau. Dr. Sell- 
ing, acting for the Committee, support- 
ed such a move and at the present writ- 
ing the program has crystallized to the 
extent that the present Executive Sec- 
retary has been commissioned a Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve as a specialist in Psychology, 
and has been ordered to active duty at 
Washington. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Alice I. 
Bryan, Chairman of the Committee on 
Relations with the Library Profession, 
the services of the Association have 
been offered to and accepted by a Com- 
mittee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation working on the selection of 
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books to be used as one factor in mili- 
tary and civil morale. 

By action of the Annual Business 
Meeting a special open forum on Prob- 
lems of National Defense was held on 
Wednesday morning at State College. 
This was well attended, and in spite of 
the lack of any preliminary planning, 
was a profitable meeting. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


The President of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association was authorized at the meeting 
of the Council at Stanford University in Sep- 
tember, 1939 to appoint an Emergency Com- 
mittee to prepare the profession for any steps 
that might be necessary in the event of a 
great national crisis. The Council later voted 
to designate the Committee as a joint one with 
the American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of the 
American Psychological Association, and Dr. 
Horace B. English, president of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, were both 
made ex-officio members. Although the com- 
mittee was not provided with a budget and 
has not been able to hold a physical meeting it 
has nevertheless been quite active during the 
year and has conducted a large amount of 
correspondence concerning psychology and the 
government service. Many unofficial meetings 
of some of the committee members have been 
held. The chairman has had frequent meetings 
with officers of the National Research Council 
in Washington, in preparation for the creation 
of a national register for technical and spe- 
cialized personnel and in the planning and 
execution of a national conference on psychol- 
ogy and government service held in Washing- 
ton August 10, 1940. 

Aside from performing the services of a 
clearing house during these past months per- 
haps our most important contribution was 
made in connection with the national confer- 
ence held on Saturday, August 10 at the Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
This conference was arranged by Dr. Carl E. 
Guthe, Chairman, Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, N.R.C. at the request of the 
Chairman of the Emergency Committee. The 
associations represented were American Psy- 
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chological Association, the Psychometric So- 
ciety, the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, Society of “xperimental 
Psychologists, and Section I, Psychology, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. In addition to these representatives there 
were in attendance the chairmen of the several 
committees already appointed and functioning 
in reference to psychological problems and 
government service and the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Division. Dr. 
Guthe presided at the sessions of the confer- 
ence. He called on the chairman of the Emer- 
gency Committee to make a report of the ac- 
tivities of this committee, then on Dr. W. V. 
Bingham to report on the work of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Classification of Military 
Personnel. This was followed by a report of 
Dr. J. G. Jenkins for the Committee on Selec- 
tion and Training of Aircraft Pilots set up in 
October, 1939 under the N.R.C. The fourth re- 
port was by Dr. L. Carmichael, recently ap- 
pointed Director of the National Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel set up under 
the National Resources Planning Board. Fol- 
lowing these reports the representatives of 
each society were asked to describe any activ- 
ities or plans for government service origi- 
nating in their several associations. The con- 
ference then engaged in a general discussion 
and was unanimous in recommending the crea- 
tion of a central national committee to be 
called Emergency Committee in Psychology 
and to be set up in the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology of the National Research 
Council. It was recommended that Dr. Guthe, 
the present Chairman of our Division, be the 
Chairman of this national committee and that 
the associations represented at this conference 
should each be given an opportunity of rec- 
ommending one member for this committee. It 
was understood not to be obligatory that an 
association appoint a member if the society 
felt it would be adequately represented through 
other appointments. The Conference recom- 
mended that Dr. Guthe make some appoint- 
ments at large, so that the final nuclear com- 
mittee should be constituted of about nine 
members and should be a truly national com- 
mittee. It was also recommended by the Con- 
ference that in addition to the nuclear com- 
mittee a small advisory group be set up and 
attached to it. This advisory group could be 
constituted by one representative each from 
U.S. Civil Service, U.S. Public Health, Depart- 
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ment of War, Department of Navy, National 
Resources Planning Board, and perhaps other 
governmental departments and also some ci- 
vilian groups. 

A third consideration originating in the 
meeting of August 10 concerned the problem 
of morale and the present national emergency. 
It was recommended that our Division of the 
National Research Council, at an early date, 
hold a conference on psychology and morale to 
consider this general field and if feasible out- 
line a program. 

On August 3 from Secretary Olson’s office 
two confidential letters were circulated to 
chairmen of departments of psychology 
throughout the United States and to members 
of the American Psychological Association. 
One of these was prepared by Dr. W. V. Bing- 
ham as Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Classification of Military Personnel which 
has been working in conjunction with the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. The other letter was 
prepared by the Chairman of the Emergency 
Committee. These letters served to inform our 
membership concerning activities in progress 
and plans for work of national importance. In 
general the circulated letters appear to have 
been favorably received. Many who responded 
indicated their satisfaction in being informed 
that psychologists were not inactive and of- 
fered their own services. Some in answering 
wished to stress the desirability that psycholo- 
gists lay strong emphasis on constructive work 
for peace and amicable international relations. 

The creation of the Emergency Committee 
provided a channel through which correspon- 
dence from many concerned psychologists 
could be routed directly to the appropriate gov- 
ernment agency. For example, in some in- 
stances where psychologists have reserve of- 
ficer status it has been possible for the Chair- 
man of the Committee to bring their inquiries 
directly to the attention of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

The Chairman and some members of the 
Committee have given most careful considera- 
tion to plans matured by a committee of the 
Western Psychological Association under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Milton Metfessel. We 
have made an unofficial report to that commit- 
tee expressing our appreciation of their work. 

The Committee has established and main- 
tained contact with all of the psychological 
associations affiliated with the A.P.A. In gen- 
eral the officers of these associations have in- 
dicated their approval of the appointment of 


an Emergency Committee and their willingness 
to cooperate with such a committee. 

We assume that following the organization 
of the Emergency Committee in Psychology in 
the Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council referred to 
in the fore part of this report, the present 
Emergency Committee will be discharged and 
we so request. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee, 


W. R. Mites, Chairman 
M. BENTLEY 

W. V. BINGHAM 

H. E. GARRETT 


D. G. PATERSON 
A. T. POFFENBERGER 
C. L. SHARTLE 


W. S. HUNTER R. M. YERKES 

J. G. JENKINS L. CARMICHAEL 
H. S. LANGFELD (ex officio) 
R. A. MCFARLAND H. B. ENGLISH 
L. J. O’ROURKE (ex officio) 


The Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, N.R.C., mentioned 
above, was appointed on October 5, 1940 
and is as follows: 

Walter R. Miles, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Representing the 
American Psychological Association. 

R. A. Brotemarkle, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Representing the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology. 

Gordon Allport, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Repre- 
senting the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues. 

Dael Wolfle, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Representing the Psy- 
chometric Society. 

Carroll Pratt, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Represent- 
ing the Society of Experimental Psy- 
chologists. 

K. M. Dallenbach, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Representing the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Section I, 
Chairman. 

Walter S. Hunter, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Leonard J. Carmichael, Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts. Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 

Robert M. Yerkes, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


MINUTES CLINICAL SECTION 


Meetings held at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
Monday, September 2, at 2:00 P.M. and 
Tuesday, September 3, at 6:00 P.M. 

Meeting called to order by Vice-Presi- 
dent Fred Kuhlmann, Chairman of the 
Clinical Section. 

Dr. Horace B. English, president of 
the Association, had asked the privilege 
of presenting to the Section certain 
matters related to the place of work in 
clinical psychology in the national de- 
fense program. In view of the fact that 
Dr. English was due at another meet- 
ing, the chairman called for this report 
before proceeding to the regular busi- 
ness meeting. 

Dr. English had been directed by the 
Board of Governors to act for the Asso- 
ciation in bringing the potential serv- 
ices of Applied Psychology to the atten- 
tion of the defense agencies of govern- 
ment. At a conference of psychologists 
convened by the N.R.C. in 1939 no ac- 
tive clinical psychologist was present. 
Dr. English promised to stimulate the 
clinical psychologists to formulate their 
ideas and shortly thereafter requested 
that the Sections of Clinical and Con- 
sulting Psychology appoint a joint com- 
mittee to this end. A second conference 
in August, 1940, however, still found no 
program in being for the service of 
clinicians. There seemed a real danger 
that decisions would be made which 
would affect in vital ways the future of 
clinical psychology without adequate 
discussion by the persons most directly 
concerned—though it must be recog- 
nized that the interest of all psychology 


is involved in what clinical psycholo- 
gists do. 

Dr. English sketched briefly the con- 
ditions under which clinical psychology 
functioned in the Army in 1917-19 and 
some of the proposed changes in the re- 
lation of psychological work to the Ar- 
my. The personnel classification func- 
tions of psychology are moved from the 
Medical Department to the Adjutant 
General’s Office—a logical change. This 
leaves unsettled the question as to the 
place of individual and clinical prac- 
tice. There are many places in the 
Army where such practice is urgently 
needed. It seemed to Dr. English that 
the services of clinical psychology could 
not be fully developed under conditions 
of Army organization and traditions if 
the clinician were to serve in the Medi- 
cal Department. He called attention to 
the identity of the mechanisms opera- 
tive in personality adjustment and in 
morale and suggested that clinical psy- 
chologists would find their greatest ef- 
fectiveness in working under a Morale 
Division, would find here opportunity to 
develop to the full whatever procedures 
prove sound without hampering restric- 
tions as to whether such procedures are 
the function of this or that professional 
group. There seems also a field of use- 
fulness for the clinical psychologist in 
the Personnel Division of the govern- 
ment service. 

Since he was not a member of the 
Clinical Section, Dr. English offered to 
withdraw after presenting these con- 
siderations but was requested by the 
Section to remain for the prolonged dis- 
cussion which followed. After his with- 
drawal, the Section appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of Drs. Miner, Wallin, 
and Rogers, Chairman, to draft a reso- 
lution for presentation to the Board of 
Governors, embodying the sense of the 
meeting. This resolution, accepted by 
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the adjourned business meeting of the 
Section, follows: 


In considering ways of assisting in the na- 
tional emergency, the Clinical Section of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology 
approves the following resolutions as means of 
increasing the efficiency of the work of psy- 
chologists. 

1. Men with training in clinical psychology 
will render their best service in the United 
States Army if they are assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Personnel Classification or the Divi- 
sion of Morale. In these divisions their train- 
ing will be most closely related to the work to 
be done in classification of recruits and pro- 
motion of individual and group morale. Clini- 
cal psychological services requested by the 
Medical Department will be best rendered to 
individuals if they are referred to psycholo- 
gists in the above Divisions. 

2. Any psychological services of a clinicai 
nature such as psychometrics, classification, 
and individual psychological adjustment, can 
only be satisfactorily rendered if they are un- 
der the direction of a competent clinical psy- 
chologist with qualifications equal to those re- 
quired for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. 

J. B. MINER 
J. E. WALLIN 
C. R. Rogers, Chairman 


Due to the lateness of the hour, the 
minutes of the last meeting were not 
read in detail but were summarized by 
the Secretary and were accepted as pre- 
sented. 

Reports. The report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was read and approved. 

Committees. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Psychological Work in Schools 
for the Mentally Defective was present- 
ed by Miss Hackbusch, Chairman of the 
Committee. The report was accepted 
with thanks. 

The report of the Committee on Psy- 
chological Work in Schools for Delin- 
quent Boys and Girls was read by Mr. 
Giardini, Chairman of the Committee. 
Motion made and seconded that recom- 
mendations of the Committee, numbers 
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one, two, and three be accepted. It was 
moved that recommendation four be re- 
ferred to the Board of Editors. 

The recommendations referred to 
above are: 

1. It is recommended that the Com- 
mittee be continued. 

%. If the Committee is continued, it 
proposes the following for its future 
work: a) to complete the analysis of 
material already at hand; b) to continue 
the work begun following a plan in 
keeping with the original aims set up 
by the Board of Governors. 

3. The Committee recommends that a 
summary of the findings so far be pub- 
lished, possibly in the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY or some other 
journal, perhaps subject to the approval 
of the Editorial Board. It is strongly 
recommended that a report in some 
form be placed in the hands of superin- 
tendents and psychologists of the insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents so that 
their future cooperation may be secured 
to complete the work of the Committee. 

4. The Committee suggests that the 
Clinical Section of the A.A.A.P. consid- 
er the revival of the Journal of Juvenile 
Research which was recently discon- 
tinued, to provide a medium of exchange 
on research and problems dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. 

Elections. Member-at-Large. Execu- 
tive Committee (1941-44), Carl R. Rog- 
ers; Representative on the Board of 
Editors (1941-44), Bertha M. Luckey. 

Membership. The Secretary read the 
list of names recommended by the Coun- 
cil for Fellowship in the Section. It was 
moved and seconded that the names as 
read be accepted as Fellows of the Sec- 
tion. The secretary reported that in ad- 
dition to the names voted on, sixty-eight 
additional applicants had been accepted 
as Associates. 

Resolutions. The resolution proposed 
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regarding changes in policy of the Ro- 
chester Guidance Center was presented 
to the meeting as recommended by the 
Council. Motion was made and carried 
that the resolution be accepted and sent 
to the Chairman, the Director of the 
Guidance Center, and to the Board of 
Governors. This resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, The Rochester Guidance Center 
during ten years under the direction of an out- 
standing clinical psychologist, developed a pro- 
gram in which six psychologists, in cooperation 
with a psychiatrist and a social worker, car- 
ried out a well-rounded service of diagnosis 
and treatment, and 

Whereas, The present Director, a psychia- 
trist, conceives of the work of the clinical psy- 
chologist as limited to psychometrics and the 
correction of school subject-matter disabilities, 
and 

Whereas, Three members of our association 
have resigned rather than accept a restricted 
opportunity in the field of psychological adjust- 
ment and treatment; 

Therefore, be it resolved 

(1) That the Clinical Section of the A.A.A.P. 
express its regret over this limitation of op- 
portunity for psychologists, and its endorse- 
ment of the courageous protest of those who 
resigned; and 

(2) Be it further resolved: That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the A.A.A.P. for reference to appro- 
priate standing committees, and to the Direc- 
tor and the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Rochester Guidance Center. 


By-Laws. Recommendation was made 
by the Secretary, endorsed by the Coun- 
cil, that a Committee on By-Laws be ap- 
pointed to make such changes in the 
Section By-Laws as may be required by 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
Association, and to consider provision 
of a Program Committee to relieve the 
Secretary’s office of carrying the full 
responsibility of the program of the 
Section at the annual meeting. Recom- 
mendation carried. Dr. Carl Rogers was 
appointed Chairman of this Committee. 


The Chairman of the Section called 
for further business. 

Dr. de Fremery raised the question 
of the technics of selling psychological 
test material to other than psychological 
centers, and presented for consideration 
a proposed rule for inclusion in the 
Code of Ethics of the Section. Dr. Wal- 
lin reported that the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1915 had gone on 
record against this practice. After dis- 
cussion there was a motion by Dr. Rog- 
ers that the Council of the Section study 
this problem to determine whether a 
committee should be appointed for fur- 
ther investigation. Motion carried. 

Dr. Harriet O’Shea raised a question 
of the plans of the Home Economics De- 
partment in Washington in which teach- 
ers are expected to give work on family 
relationships. Dr. O’Shea suggested 
that the American Orthopsychiatric So- 
ciety would be interested in cooperating 
with a committee from the Clinical Sec- 
tion of the A.A.A.P. to investigate and 
make suggestions regarding these pro- 
visions. Motion was made and carried 
that the problem be referred to the 
Council of the Section for investigation. 


ELAINE F. KINDER 
Secretary, Clinical Section, A.A.A.P. 


MINUTES CONSULTING SECTION 


Dr. F. L. Wells, Chairman of the 
Consulting Section, called the business 
meeting to order at 4 P.M. He gave a 
brief review of the activities of the sec- 
tion during the year. Dr. Wells noted 
particularly that the joint committee on 
the possible services of psychology in a 
national emergency had been supersed- 
ed by the formation of a national com- 
mittee which would include representa- 
tives from all of the national psychologi- 
cal associations. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meet- 
ing were accepted as read and the Sec- 
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retary’s report on Section expenditures 
was accepted on motion by Dr. Mitchell 
“with approval for her economical oper- 
ations.” 

A report by the Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Dr. Burr, was 
read and accepted, as were reports by 
Dr. Luckey, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, and Dr. Brotemarkle, Chair- 
man of the Election Committee. 

Dr. Wells then reported that a pro- 
posal to change membership standards 
of the A.A.A.P. had been under consid- 
eration by the Board of Governors. A 
new class of associate members, con- 
sisting of graduate students in psychol- 
ogy and others in related professions, 
had been proposed. The Secretary was 
asked to give a resumé of the arguments 
for and against this proposal. Discus- 
sion followed which culminated in the 
unanimous adoption of the following 
resolution, presented by Dr. Burr and 
addressed to the Board of Governors of 
the A.A.A.P.: 


The Consulting Section views with deep con- 
cern any measure tending to lower standards 
for membership or affiliation with this Asso- 
ciation. The adoption of any such measure 
would meet with the strongest disapproval of 
the members of the Consulting Section. This 
Section therefore instructs representatives of 
the Consulting Section on the Board of Gov- 
ernors to vote against any measure proposed 
to lower standards. 


A motion was then introduced by Dr. 
Seidenfeld, seconded by Dr. Burr and 
adopted unanimously that the Consult- 
ing Section’s representative on the old 
joint committee-for the possible services 
of psychology in a national emergency 
(Dr. Viteles) be instructed to keep the 
Section informed of activities undertak- 
en by the A.A.A.P. in connection with 
national defense. 

The time and place of Annual Meet- 
ings of the A.A.A.P. was next discussed 
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and a straw vote was taken. A large 
majority were in favor of meeting sep- 
arately from the A.P.A. from time to 
time. 

The business meeting was then ad- 
journed. 

As announced in the program, a dis- 
cussion period followed. The theme of 
this discussion was “Establishing Pro- 
fessional Opportunities for Consulting 
Service” and it centered around the 
project initiated by the A.A.A.P. Com- 
mittee on Professional Relations with 
the Social Work Profession at the Na- 
tional Conference for Social Work, May 
26 to June 1, 1940. Drs. Luckey, Rey- 
mert and Burr reported on this project, 
by means of which a program of meet- 
ings, an exhibit and a consultation serv- 
ice were provided by members of the 
A.A.A.P. A series of recommendations 
were presented by the committee, outlin- 
ing future activities. At the conclusion 
of the discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
members present: 


The Consulting Section endorses the activ- 
ities and recommendations of the group of psy- 
chologists who cooperated with the Committee 
on Professional Relations with the Social Work 
Profession at the National Conference for So- 
cial Work at Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 26- 
June 1, 1940. The Section is anxious to offer 
a continued and broadened service of its mem- 
bers in behalf of this work. 

ALIcE I, BRYAN, Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The annual business meeting of the 
Educational Psychology Section of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology was called to order by Vice- 
President Gates at 4:15 P.M., Septem- 
ber 2, 1940 in Room 305, Liberal Arts 
Building, Pennsylvania State College. 
Twenty members were present. 

Minutes of the 1939 meeting were ap- 
proved as read. 
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The Secretary read the report on the 
election of officers as submitted by Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. The following 
officers were declared elected for the 
terms designated: 

Secretary—aAlvin C. Eurich, for three 
years. 

Representative on Board of Affiliates 
—A.I Gates, for three years. 

Representative on Board of Editors 
—H. H. Remmers, for four years. 

The Secretary reported the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council that 
eighty-eight individuals whose names 
are attached hereto be elected to mem- 
bership in the section. The recommen- 
dation was approved. 

Dr. 8. L. Pressey presented a mimeo- 
graphed report for the Committee on 
Contributions of Psychology to Pro- 
grams of Preparation for Teaching. 
The following motion was made, sec- 
onded and carried: that (1) the report 
be transmitted to members together 
with a request for suggestions for 
changes, (2) after further revision in 
the light of suggestions, it be published 
in the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, (3) Dr. Goodwin B. Watson’s 
suggestion be followed to prepare a 
new report for administrative officers 
on a single page that might be used as 
a score sheet. 

Dr. S. L. Pressey reported that the 
work of his Committee on Standards of 
Training and Programs of Training 
was really being coordinated with that 
of the Committee on Contributions of 
Psychology to Programs of Preparation 
for Teachers. 

Dr. H. H. Remmers submitted a re- 
port in writing for the Committee on 
Publications which indicated that the 
owner of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology was approached with a view 
to ascertaining whether he would be 


willing to turn the Journal over to the 
A.A.A.P., and if so, under what condi- 
tions. The response was negative. It 
was suggested that the Committee ap- 
proach Mr. Buckholz again and if he 
persists in giving the same response, a 
proposal for a new journal be drawn 
up. It was suggested further that the 
Committee be requested to report back 
to the Secretary at an early date. 

Dr. D. A. Worcester reported in 
writing for the Committee on Standards 
of Instruction in Educational Psychol- 
ogy indicating that a study of the prob- 
lem was being conducted. 

Dr. C. R. Rogers reported by letter 
that the Committee on Psychological 
Services to Schools and Communities 
had made no progress during the year. 
The suggestion was made that the Com- 
mittee be stimulated (1) to study the 
contributions of clinics to the schools 
and (2) prepare a statement for super- 
intendents of schools similar to that pre- 
pared for college administrators by the 
Committee on Contribu‘ions of Psychol- 
ogy to Programs of Preparation for 
Teaching. 

Dr. Lentz suggested it might be de- 
sirable to appoint a Committee on Re- 
search. After some discussion the group 
agreed to refer the matter to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Meeting adjourned at 5:40 P.M. 
ALVIN C. EURICH, Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


A meeting of the Industrial Section 
of the A.A.A.P. was held at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, on September 2, 
1940. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Morris Viteles, presiding. 

The chairman called for the report of 
the Committee on Elections for Mem- 
bership and the following individuals 
were recommended by the Council and 
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elected by a unanimous vote of those 
present at the meeting: C. R. Adams, 
H. C. Bingham, M. T. Blum, W. R. 
Clark, Roy M. Dorcus, A. D. Freiberg, 
M. S. Hattwick, Mary Hayes, J. H. Ha- 
zelhurst, P. A. Horst, H. T. Hovde, A. 
K. Kurtz, Ross McFarland, and F. L. 
Ruch. 

The name of B. K. Swartz was then 
presented for special vote since he did 
not have a Ph.D. and therefore the 
vote of three-fourths was called for. 
This was approved. 

The name of D. J. Sublette was then 
proposed and since he did not receive a 
three-fourths vote, it was voted to hold 
the case for further investigation. 

A report from the Election Commit- 
tee on the votes for Vice-President was 
called for and the returns were an- 
nounced that Arthur W. Kornhauser 
was elected Vice-President for the com- 
ing year. 

The nominations of the Section Coun- 
cil for the remaining officers to be elect- 
ed was called for and the following slate 
was proposed: 

Representative to the Board of Gov- 
ernors—Morris §S. Viteles 

Secretary—Millicent Pond 

Council-at-large — Marion W. Rich- 
ardson, 1940-1943; Edward K. Strong, 
Jr., 1940-1042; Kinsley R. Smith, 1940- 
1941 

Representative to the Board of Edi- 
tors—Harry M. Johnson, 1940-1944 

The fact of there being only one nom- 
inee for each office was discussed since 
the Constitution calls for two nomina- 
tions. It was voted to instruct the Sec- 
retary to canvass the membership for a 
change in the Constitution which would 
allow only one nomination for each of- 
fice. This vote was unanimously passed. 
It was then unanimously passed to waive 
the present requirement and to vote on 
the slate as it was presented. Nomina- 


tions were called for from the floor. 
There were no nominations and the 
nominations were closed. 

It was moved that the members of 
the Council be voted on for the holding 
for different years of service. It was 
voted and the following was the result: 
Marion W. Richardson, 1940-43; Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Jr., 1940-42; Kinsley 
R. Smith, 1940-1941. 

The chairman called for new or old 
business. There being none, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


MILLICENT POND, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


The Advisory Council on Human Re- 
lations has continued its plan of review- 
ing problems of human relations in the 
Forest Service by conference of the 
whole Council before which representa- 
tives of the Forest Service and allied 
government bureaus appear. One such 
conference was held in June of this year 
and another is scheduled for November. 
These conferences offer an opportunity 
for government specialists to listen to 
a discussion of their problems from the 
angle of human relations and they serve 
to orient the Council in its task. 

The Council has defined its official du- 
ties as advisory in the recommendation 
of ways and means of investigating and 
handling problems of human relations, 
and it is doing this in part by the sug- 
gestion of professional experts to per- 
form special tasks. Individual members 
of the Council assist the Forest Service 
in various ways, such as planning a so- 
cio - psychological investigation among 
residents of the Talladega Forest, which 
was conducted last winter by Dr. John 
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P. Shea, psychologist of the Forest Serv- 
ice. Several investigations of forest 
residents have now been completed and 
the Council has made formal recommen- 
dation that such studies be continued 
on a larger scale to provide information 
of the differential attitudes and beha- 
vior of forest peoples. In this connec- 
tion it has been suggested that junior 
social scientists might be employed in 
the capacity of forest wardens during 
the summer months to provide the 
trained personnel for the investigations. 
#t the present time a cooperative in- 
vestigation in a forest area near Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, is being planned by 
Dr. Rensis Likert of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics and Dr. Shea of 
the Forest Service. Dr. English is di- 
recting an individual project upon atti- 
tude testing and Dr. Fryer one upon 
propaganda testing. The Forest Service 
is assembling for these purposes lists 
of attitudes it wishes developed in for- 
est residents and forest visitors and of 
activities of the Forest Service that it 
is thought influence the behavior of 
these persons. At its last meeting the 
Council agreed that a statistical analy- 
sis of fire activity and concurrent activ- 
ity; season, precipitation, restrictions, 
roads, game provisions, signs, range 
contacts, economic situations, New Deal 
activities, etc., should be made and it 
has been recommended to the Forest 
Service with suggestions as to its ac- 
complishment. 

The above gives a partial picture of 


what the Council is attempting to do in 
assisting the Forest Service by informa- 
tion, encouragement and example in the 
solution of its various problems of hu- 
man relations. Actually the Council has 
been at work only one year and it has 
not as yet fully established its coopera- 
tive function in the Forest Service. This 
is due primarily to the unfortunate 
death of Chief Silcox last winter, who 
had not committed to writing his vari- 
ous ideas of the purpose of the Council 
in the Forest Service, and the acting 
chief has felt it undesirable to proceed 
with “new” policy during the “inter- 
regnum.” In consequence the Council 
has been able only to continue in advice 
and support of such work as has been 
described relating particularly to the 
Division of Fire Control of the Forest 
Service where excellent cooperation was 
first established with Chief Roy Head- 
ley. 

The Council continues its same offic- 
ers for its second year with Dr. H. B. 
English (Representative of the A.P.A.), 
Chairman, and Dr. C. E. Lively (Sociol- 
ogy), Secretary. These officers and your 
representative, elected as a Member-at- 
Large from the Council, constitute the 
executive committee of the Council. 

It is recommended that representa- 
tion on the Council on Human Relations 
of the A.A.A.S. by the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology be con- 
tinued. 

DOUGLAS FRYER 
Representative A.A.A.P. 








The Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology of the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology, National Research 
Council, met in Hotel Lincoln, New 
York City, October 28, 1940. The full 
membership of the Committee, consist- 
ing of the following were present: 

Carl E. Guthe, University of Michi- 
gan, Chairman of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, ex 
officio. 

Karl M. Dallenbach, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Chairman of the Committee, 
representing Section I of the A.A. 
AS. 

Gordon Allport, Harvard University, 
representing the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues. 

R. A. Brotemarkle, University of 
Pennsylvania, representing the 
American Association for Applied 
Psychology. 

Leonard J. Carmichael, Tufts College, 
Member-at-Large. 

Walter S. Hunter, Brown University, 
Member-at-Large. 

Walter R. Miles, Yale University, 
representing the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Carroll Pratt, Rutgers University, rep- 
resenting the Society of Experi- 
mental Psychologists. 

Dael Wolfle, University of Chicago, 
representing the Psychometric So- 
ciety. 

Robert M. Yerkes, Yale University, 
Member-at-Large. 

The Committee’s functions and duties 

as defined by Dr. Guthe, the Chairman 
of the Division, are to receive and to 
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consider any requests for aid and assis- 
tance that may come from the Federal 
Agencies; to devise ways and means of 
meeting these requests; to prevent du- 
plication of effort; and, to that end, to 
keep in touch with and to coordinate 
the psychological work that is being 
done. 

In the discharge of these duties the 
Committee considered numerous pro- 
posals, many of which were laid upon 
the table for future consideration. Posi- 
tive action was, however, taken in re- 
gard to the following matters: 

(1) Professors Yerkes and Miles were 
requested as representatives of the 
Emergency Committee to make infor- 
mal contact with individuals in the Fed- 
eral Government, inviting their atten- 
tion to the Committee and to its will- 
ingness, with the cooperation of the psy- 
chologists of the country, to render serv- 
ice in furthering national defense. 

(2) The Committee on Problems of 
Neurotic Behavior was requested to con- 
sider the feasibility of studying the 
problems of neurosis in connection with 
the present emergency; this to include 
a listing of the problems, and of the 
method of selecting and caring for the 
neurotic. 

(3) Professor Carroll Pratt was dele- 
gated responsibility as editor-in-chief 
of compiling a bibliography on military 
psychology. He was given authority to 
select his assistants. 

(4) Professor Brotemarkle, with as- 
sistants of his own choosing was placed 
in charge of the study of war experi- 
ences and behavior. 

(5) A sub-committee on perceptual 
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problems was recommended with Pro- 
fessor S. W. Fernberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, as chairman. The size 
and membership of this committee is to 
be decided after consultation with its 
chairman. 

(6) The request from the Central Of- 
fices of the National Research Council 
for names of psychologists acquainted 
with South America, having traveled, 
taught, or researched there and of those 
able to speak Spanish and Portuguese, 
was referred for action to Dr. Carmich- 
ael, 

The Emergency Committee is to hold 
frequent meetings. Suggestions for con- 


sideration will gladly be received by any 
of the members of the Committee. 
KARL M. DALLENBACH, Chairman 

Note.—Members of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology are re- 
quested to send suggestions to the 
Chairman or members of the Commit- 
tee. 

In order to avoid confusion the Emer- 
gency Committee deems it highly advis- 
able to ask individual members not to 
write directly to any agency or depart- 
ment of the Federal Government in re- 
gard to suggestions. 

R. A. BROTEMARKLE 
Representative of A.A.A.P. 
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News Notes 








PSYCHOLOGISTS’ CLUB OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY REGION 

A group of psychologists holding 
membership in the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and affili- 
ated societies, held an organization 
meeting October 25, 1940 at the Alto 
Psychologic Center, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, at which time the Psychologists’ 
Club of the San Francisco Bay Region 
was established. 

Mr. Winfield Wickham, Assistant in 
the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), was elect- 
ed chairman and Miss Fern McGrath 
of the Alto Psychologic Center, was 
elected secretary. The purposes of the 
club are: (1) to discuss and clarify the 
professional problems of applied psy- 
chologists; (2) to forward the public ap- 
preciation and utilization of a sound ap- 
plied psychology; (3) to exchange news 
and views on recent psychological books, 
articles, tests, techniques; and (4) to 
afford convenient and time-saving op- 
portunities for the widely scattered psy- 
chologists of the San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion to share their problems and ex- 
periences. 

Meetings will be held at the Alto Psy- 
chologic Center one evening a week. 
Topics for discussion at future meetings 
are: the Bellevue Intelligence Scale; 
tests of values and interests; projective 
tests; clinical techniques of reorienta- 
tion; industrial psychologists for the 
San Francisco region. 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Illinois Society of Consulting 
Psychologists has elected the following 
officers for the year 1940-41: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Helen L. Koch, University of 
Chicago; Vice-president, Dr. Martin L. 
Reymert, Mooseheart Laboratory of 
Child Research; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Milton A. Saffir, Bureau of Child 
Study ; Members-at-Large of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Andrew W. Brown, 
Institute for Juvenile Research; Dr. 
Grace Munson, Bureau of Child Study, 
and Dr. Arthur W. Kornhauser, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The Society is now completing a sur- 
vey of psychological services in the state 
institutions of Illinois. The purposes of 
this survey are to learn what the present 
scope of psychological work is, and to 
create interest among state leaders and 
extending psychological work in the 
heads of institutions in developing and 
state institutions. 

The Society is concentrating its ef- 
forts this year on getting a Certification 
Bill for psychologists through the state 
legislature. It is planned to have this 
bill introduced at the next session of the 
legislature in January. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Annual Meeting of the Kansas 

Association of Consulting Psychologists 

was held at the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 

Kansas, November 15, 1940. The same 
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officers were re-elected. Three new 
members were elected: Dr. Herbert 
Shuey, Boy’s Industrial School, Topeka; 
Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Wichita Child 
Guidance Center, and Mrs. Doirice Sny- 
der Carter, Wichita Child Guidance 
Center. Plans were made for gathering 
information about vocational trends and 
opportunities in Kansas. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The New Jersey Association of Psy- 
chologists sponsored a joint meeting 
with the New Jersey Mental Hygiene 
Association, Special Subnormal Class 
Teachers, and the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of New Jersey in 
connection with meetings of the New 
Jersey Educational Association, at At- 
lantic City, November 8, 1940. 

Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Psychologists held a luncheon 
meeting for discussion of the affairs of 
the Association. Dr. Ira S. Wile, Psychi- 
atrist in New York City, and Dr. San- 
ford Bates, Executive Secretary of the 
Boys Club of America, Inc., delivered 
addresses at a Conference on Human 
Relations held at 2:00 P.M. in the Ball 
Room, Convention Hotel. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Problems arising In connection with 
psychological services in the national 
defense will “>rm the basis of discussion 
at a series or dinner meetings through- 
out the year. in furtherance of this 
plan a Committee on Psychological 
Services in National Defense has been 
instituted, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Richard H. Paynter. 

In response to the desire of many 
members to offer their services to the 
nation at this time, the Council of the 
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Association has appointed a Committee 
on Psychological Services to National 
Defense. The aims of the Committee 
are, first, to try to inform the members 
of the Association of the work that is 
being done in the principal organiza- 
tions at Washington, D. C.; second, to 
survey the offers of aid by members; 
and third, to coordinate the efforts of 
this Association with those of other 
agencies. The Emergency Committee in 
Psychology in the Division of the Na- 
tional Research Council is the central 
nuclear committee for steering large 
problems and for handling the whole 
job. The Emergency Committee has rep- 
resentatives from five national psycho- 
logical societies, and provides a central 
organization through which the work of 
all psychologists can operate. 
Psychologists residing in the Metro- 
politan area are requested to send sug- 
gestions regarding emergency activities 
to Dr. Paynter or to Dr. R. A. Brote- 
markle, representative of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology to 
the Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
was founded in 1930 and affiliated with 
the American Psychological Association 
in 1935 and the American Association 
for Applied Psychology in 1940. Four 
meetings each year, two during the 
spring and two during the fall, are held 
alternately in Washington and Balti- 
more. The officers for the present year 
are: President, Steuart H. Britt, George 
Washington University; Vice-president, 
V. P. Scheidt, Waverly Press; Secre- 
tary, Wendell W. Cruze, Wilson Teach- 
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ers College; Treasurer, Mildred St. M. 
Percy, District of Columbia Public 
Schools. 

The following program was presented 
at George Washington University Oc- 
tober 31, 1940: “Aptitude Tests for Air- 
plane Mechanics,” Willard H. Harrell; 
University of Illinois; “Primary Mental 
Abilities and Academic Achievement,” 
William Shanner, U. S. War Depart- 
ment; “The Dimensionality of Atti- 
tudes,” Marion Richardson, U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHOANALYTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The Society for Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chology was founded in New York City, 
February, 1940. The society’s director 
is Theodor Reik, Ph.D., a close collabora- 
tor with Freud for thirty years. Walter 
W. Marseille, Ph.D., is secretary. Spon- 
sors of the society include: M. Toscan 
Bennett, Phyllis Blanchard, William W. 
Biddle, Augusta F.Bronner, J. F. Brown, 
Robert C. Challman, Milton H. Erick- 
son, J. McV. Hunt, E. Lowell Kelly, 
Otto Klineberg, Henry A. Murray, Flor- 
ence Powdermaker, David Shakow, Per- 
cival M. Symonds, Lewis M. Terman, 
Goodwin Watson, Raymond R. Willough- 
by, Caroline B. Zachry. 

The purpose of the Society for Psy- 
choanalytic Psychology is to meet the 
need for the systematic presentation of 
psychoanalysis as a basic psychological 
science and to afford students of psy- 
chology and related fields an opportunity 


to acquire thorough understanding of 
the concepts of psychoanalysis and their 
application. Further information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
Walter W. Marseille, 546 West 114 
Street, New York City. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE DEANS 
AND ADVISERS OF MEN 


“Student Guidance” and “Student 
Guidance Organization and Problems” 
were the topics of discussion at two 
sessions of the 12th Annual Meeting of 
the Eastern Association of College 
Deans and Advisers of Men, held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 
23, 1940. Dr. James A. McClintock, Di- 
rector of Personnel, Brothers College, 
Drew University, discussed “Trends in 
Student Guidance,” and Dr. Robert G. 
Bernreuter, Director of Psycho-educa- 
tional Clinic, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, “Student Guidance on Various Lev- 
els, Techniques and Reasonable Expec- 
tations,” at the morning session. 


DIRECTORY OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The first Directory of Applied Psy- 
chologists published by the American 
Association for Applied Psychology has 
been printed and copies will be sent 
without charge to all members of the 
Association. Non-members may obtain 
copies from the Directory Editor and 
the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. C. M. Louttit, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. at the price 
of thirty cents, which includes postage. 
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DGAR ARNOLD DOLL was born at 

Cleveland, Ohio in 1889, the son of 
Arnold and Katherine (Radermacher) 
Doll. His professional interest took 
form early, a baccalaureate at Cornell in 
1912 being under the major subjects of 
psychology and education. His formal 
graduate work is represented in degrees 
of Ed.M. from New York University in 
1916, Ph.D. from Princeton in 1920, 
having held a Fellowship there during 
the preceding academic year. 

Ever since graduation, however, he 
had been active in teaching and the pur- 
suit of research interests. In the year of 
his graduation he became instructor in 
experimental psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, but almost immedi- 
ately established with the institution at 
Vineland that relationship which, in its 
influence on studies in the mental as- 
pects of defect, has been second to none 
in the writer’s knowledge. This first 
phase continued until 1917, subject to 
many teaching demands made upon him 
from over a geographical area attesting 
an already national recognition. From 
the latter days of this period dates the 
photograph that forms the frontispiece 
published in this number of the JouR- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY. 

During the war of 1917-18, he served 
professionally with the Sanitary Corps, 
under which the military psychometrics 
of that time were principally organized. 
After his post-war study at Princeton 
he had supervision until 1923 of the 
State psychometric work in New Jersey, 
a position of special responsibilities un- 
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der the manner in which the New Jersey 
State services are set up. For two suc- 
ceeding years he taught at Ohio State 
University, returning then to the lead- 
ing role he has since sustained in the 
affairs of clinical psychology at the 
Vineland institution, in the State and 
generally. The breadth of these interests 
is attested by affiliations ranging among 
the American Ethnological Society, the 
Psychometric Society, the American 
Prison Association, the Taylor Society. 
Foreign affiliations include honorary 
memberships in the British Royal Med- 
ico-Psychological Association, and the 
Belgian National Center of Education. 

His professional career has been a 
very active one, of which but the most 
fragmentary view can be brought with- 
in the present scope. In editorship as 
well as in personal publications, he has 
had a long and valued influence. The 
Social Maturity Scale is his accomplish- 
ment attracting the most attention at 
this time. 

These aspects of Doll’s career should 
not be left without tribute to Goddard, 
his early teacher, or to Johnstone, whose 
wise outlook and policies as administra- 
tive head of the Vineland Training 
School have helped largely to bring 
about what is here recounted. 

Doll was married in 1914 to Agnes 
Martz of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who died 
in 1937, leaving two sons, Eugene and 
Bruce. In the following year he married 
Geraldine Longwell of Sayre, Pennsy]l- 
vania; a son, Robert Gerald, is born of 
this marriage. 
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His friends who have observed him 
among colleagues in scientific gatherings 
have had cause to be specially impressed 
by the judgment, directness and force- 
fulness of his utterances, clear projec- 
tion of the personality that gives them 
voice. It is not surprising that among 
the major scientific groups to which he 
belongs, the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, and the American 


Ortho-psychiatric Association have al- 
ready chosen him their presiding offi- 
cer. That our own society happens at 
this date to occupy a final position in 
the series, can be pardonably set down 
to this organization’s comparative 
youth. Let the hope be realized that 
through the succeeding years many oth- 
er organizations may be similarly for- 
tunate. 
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